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The Divided Cities 


IT IS POSSIBLE to travel from Chicago to 
West Berlin in half a day but on the way 
you must cross territory in East Germany 
where you may not enter nor may its in- 
habitants leave although for the time being 
the lines of communication from the West 
to Berlin are open. And in Berlin itself 
where people until mid-August had been 
able to cross back and forth between the 
east and west sectors with relative freedom, 
the iron curtain, although not then visible 
in the form of the barbed wire that marks 
the frontier between the Federal Republic 
and East Germany, was nevertheless always 
there, and the moment the Brandenburger 
gate was crossed, the West German con- 
ducted himself with the same caution as 
did the East German. They were both in 
dangerous territory where the wrong word 
overheard by the man at the next table 
could send anyone to jail for calumniating 
the People’s State, sowing treason, or sabo- 
taging the progressive, peace-loving activi- 
ties of the progressive, peace-loving and 
democratic republic. 

It is possible, too, to make the journey 
to Jerusalem in less than a day. And Jeru- 
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salem is also a divided city where the 
barbed wire that cuts through it is visible 
enough and no Jew may cross it to the 
Jordanian part of the city nor any Jordani- 
an to the Israeli sector. Children play in 
front of the barriers, people on both side 
of the boundary go peacefully about their 
daily business but they are further apart 
than Jerusalem and New York; than Beirut 
and San Francisco. The barbed wire goes 
through other towns in Israel and Jordan; 
it is a boundary marking another cold war 
although here as in Berlin, the people liv- 
ing on both sides of it may be of the same 
race and language, for many of these 
frontier towns are inhabited by Arabs. The 
warning signs however speak of the peril 
lying ahead at the frontier where the 
enemy waits, since not peace but an armi- 
stice is in force leaving both sides with 
their hands on their guns. 


After so much confident talk of “one 
world” it is worth looking again at the 
divided cities. For they are, both Berlin 
and Jerusalem, evidences of a world more 
deeply divided than it has been by merely 
national, or religious, or geographical sep- 
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aration. Jerusalem as a whole, is a city of 
many faiths, Moslem, Jewish, Protestant 
and Catholic, and in sacred places on the 
Jordanian side of the line, even in one of 
the holiest, in the Church of the Nativity in 
Bethlehem, Moslem guards keep the peace 
in the birthplace of Christ, between the 
sects who struggle for position in the 
shrine that is common to them all. But it is 
no longer religion that divides the city: the 
mosques and the Christian and Jewish 
shrines could share the amenities of Jeru- 
salem as they have before. What divides it 
is a neo-nationalism, an Arab nationalism 
tapering off to the pro-Russian “neutral- 
ism” of a segment of the Arab states (all 
of which are belligerently anti-Communist 
in their domestic policies) confronting the 
pro-Western Israelis, many of whose politi- 
cal leaders have markedly leftist lean- 
ings. In the search for a Big Brother in the 
post war years, only two possibilities exist 
—either Russia or America, although both 
Arabs and Israelis may seek to build up 
their position in the camp of the other. No 
Communist party is permitted to exist in 
the lands of the Arabs who get their mili- 
tary support from Soviet Russia, while Is- 
rael not only has a legal Communist party 
but much of the program of the non-com- 
munist parties, as well as the idealistic 
thinking of the Kibbutzim, is more com- 
munal than anything Soviet Russia has 
been able to make work. 

In Berlin, too, are divisions within the 
great schism. Before the barriers were put 
up in August five thousand people fled 
across the boundary from the East to the 
West sectors in one weekend, keeping up 
the flow of the exodus that has, it is calcu- 
lated, drained East Germany of more than 
four million people since the end of the 
war.* The counterflow from West Germany 


*Die Angst im Nacken, by Willi Kinnigkeit, 
Siiddeutsche Zeitung, July 25, 1961 
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has been negligible by comparison;—the 
population of West Germany wants and is 
getting a steadily improving standard of 
living in a climate of freedom. Nevertheless 
the strains of Communist propaganda from 
East Berlin and East Germany, making 
adroit use of isolated cases are repeated in 
the West, where many political observors 
agree that men like Hans Globcke, Staats- 
sekretar in the office of the Chancellor, who 
for whatever reason served the Nazi state 
in its years of power, have too much place 
and influence. In Jerusalem, during the 
Eichmann trial, it was hard to find a West 
German newspaper man who disagreed 
with the East Germans on Globcke, al- 
though he could be warmly defended by 
Americans who had screened him in the 
early post-war years and who agreed with 
Adenauer that he had worked with the 
anti-Nazi underground, had kept his post 
and carried out his lugubrious assignments 
even unto writing a commentary on the 
Nuremberg laws, not to serve Hitler but to 
help destroy him. After the Globcke accu- 
sations there must be others, for Commu- 
nist propaganda in the West and in Israel 
woodenly repeats that the present German 
government is a projection of Hitler’s re- 
gime of Nazi militarism (a point of view 
that in a slightly different form was shared 
by almost the entire Roosevelt administra- 
tion with its belief in the historic evils of 
Junkers, German big business, and the 
German General Staff, as an alliance that 
made and unmade governments at its 
will). 

The Communist attack on the West in 
the Arab countries moves on another flank, 
against Western imperialism and colonial- 
ism and its pro-Israeli policies, and makes 
common cause, as it has before, with mili- 
tary rulers like Nasser who proscribe the 
party. On both sides of the line in Jerusa- 


lem are evidences of the struggle reaching 





into every conflict and corner of the globe. 
The anti-Americanism of people opposing 
King Hussein’s government may echo the 
Moscow propaganda about American im- 
perialism, but it also attacks American aid 
to Jordan, accusing the United States of 
helping to keep a corrupt and incompetent 
administration in power and funds,—a 
charge that is difficult to refute because it 
appears to be true. The Jordanian govern- 
ment with “neutralist,” anti-Western lean- 
ings claps its local Communist leaders in 
jail, while in the Israeli sector of Jerusalem, 
American money is gratefully put to work 
and a Communist party plies its trade in 
a modern, underdeveloped, welfare state. 
Communism has kept the initiative 
against the West almost uninterruptedly 
since 1943. The documents of the Potsdam 
conference show Churchill, after the ex- 
periences of Yalta and Teheran, urging on 
Harry Truman that the Big Three meeting 
be held in territory where the Western 
powers would not again be guests of the 
Red army. But the conference was never- 
theless held in Berlin, where the United 
States even then had to ask for Russian 
permission to supply the tiny force respon- 
sible for the security of the President 
through Russian-held territory. It was a 
fathomless incomprehension of the nature 
of Communism together with the terrible 
simplification of the one-world concept that 
determined Roosevelt’s foreign policy. It 
was this policy inherited by Harry Truman 
complete with advisers like Harry Hopkins 
and Joe Davies who wanted nothing better 
than to please Mr. Stalin and thus to win 


their imaginary post-war world, that gave 
Russia the opportunity to strangle Berlin. 
Their formula was so grandiose, so without 
content, that it could be confuted in the 
very city where the last seal of approval 
was being placed on the delivery of Eastern 
Europe to communism. 

In Jerusalm and along the Arab-Israeli 
borders a cease fire exists. What in other 
days would have been another major terri- 
torial change in a land that has experienced 
invasions and conquests from all points of 
the compass now narrows itself to one more 
outpost in the struggle between East and 
West. Here, at least the intentions of Amer- 
ican policy have been clear; to keep the 
lines of communication between the Arab 
states and the West open; to keep an inde- 
pendent Israel in the Western camp. But 
the failures in the mid-East like those in 
Berlin are tied to grandiose sentiments; 
formulae that work against the goals they 
set. In what it does and does not do the 
United States can be too easily identified 
with the party of the status quo, with the 
inheritors of power, while Russia, a new 
and virulent form of ancient despotism, 
flies the flag of native independence. Here 
again as once in Berlin the United States 
has helped to maneuver itself into a de- 


fensive position it will be long maintaining. 
Its policies lack flexibility and drive; in- 
stead of working within the contradictions 


of the Communist strategies, exploiting 
their weaknesses, it is caught in the rhetoric 
of Point 4, substituting money for intelli- 
gence, do-goodism for morality.—.D. 
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A Conservative Review 


How the Kremlin wages the war of notes 


Methods of Soviet Diplomacy 


DAVID J. 


I 

THERE HAS never been a government for- 
eign office that has worked as feverishly, as 
hard, and as productively as the Minindel 
in Moscow. In the sheer size of its perform- 
ance—the number and length of its 
statements, notes, memoranda, and commu- 
niqués and the diversity of their contents— 
it has no rival in either the past or the pres- 
ent. Neither the Soviet Premier nor the 
Foreign Minister could by himself perform 
the task of initiating, editing, and follow- 
ing up this huge output, even though their 
names are signed to many of the docu- 
ments. 

In the Soviet view, diplomatic correspon- 
dence serves two objectives: it is not only a 
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means of communication and negotiation 
between governments on business issues, 
but also an instrument for propagating 
“campaigns.” “Peaceful coexistence,” in 
the Seviet view, extends to all fields, but 
not to ideology; the preaching of the 
Good and the denunciation of Evil must 
continue until the Evil is routed. In this 
grandiose crusade, foreign policy, and 
diplomacy in particular, has its peculiar 
place. 

There is a large segment of Soviet in- 
ternational activity which, because it must 
remain secret, is conducted in the tradi- 
tional way: confidential conversations with 
ministers and ambassadors, secret agree- 
ments with other states, and so forth. In 





these areas of Soviet diplomacy the usual 
businesslike methods are used. In other 
areas, diplomatic exchanges, statements, 
and memoranda of the Foreign Office are 
devised to serve as showpieces to accord 
with professed principles of “overt diplo- 
macy” and “no secret treaties.” 

Moscow issues yearly a Chronicle of In- 
ternational Events which contains a list of 
actions in the foreign field which come 
within overt diplomacy; enumerated are 
visits of important personages from other 
countries, conferences, trade agreements, 
speeches in the United Nations, and diplo- 
matic notes, exchanges between heads of 
state, and official TASS statements. The 
number of foreign-political Soviet actions 
during a recent period listed in the Chron- 
icle was as follows: 


July 1958 77 
October 1958 80 
December 1958 85 


The Soviet actions greatly outnumber 
comparable actions of other governments. 
In the Soviet view, Soviet diplomatic notes, 
messages of heads of state, and official com- 
muniqués must serve as a means of ex- 
plaining Soviet policy abroad, not so much 
to other governments as to the “people.” It 
is from this view of diplomacy that certain 
of the peculiarities of Soviet exchanges 
flow. An editorial in a Soviet newspaper, 
however excellent, is rarely reprinted 
abroad; its full text remains known to Rus- 
sian readers only and its impact is limited 
to the Russian public. The same article, 
however, if transformed into a diplomatic 
note and signed by the Soviet Premier or a 
Soviet minister, has every chance of being 
widely reported abroad, commented upon, 
and often even reprinted in full in the lead- 
ing press organs of other countries. The 
general awe of diplomacy, the aura sur- 
rounding some foreign names, and the ex- 
pectation of possible serious developments 
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attract more attention to a diplomatic doc. 
ument than it might deserve. 

The length, the form of expression, and 
the use of rhetorical questions and answers 
that characterize Soviet exchanges make 
them resemble newspaper editorials more 
than documents in matter-of-fact negotia- 
tions. If the Soviet notes represented only 
an effort to discuss and solve a problem, 
many of them would make no sense at all; 
as an appeal to the public opinion of an- 
other country, however, they make good 


sense. 
As to the length of Soviet diplomatic 
notes, a few examples will be illuminating: 


Messages exchanged between Bulgan- 

in and Eden during Suez affair, 1956: 

Bulganin to Eden, 
Sept. 11 

Eden to Bulganin, 
Sept. 16 

Bulganin to Eden, 
Sept. 28 

Eden to Bulganin, 
Oct. 6 

Bulganin to Eden, 
Oct. 21 


1,180 words 
500 words 
870 words 


560 words 
270 words 
(discussion referred 
to United Nations) 


Khrushchev-Adenauer correspondence 

on Soviet-German relations, August 

1959-January 1960: 

Khrushchev to Adenauer, 
Aug. 18 

Adenauer to Khrushchev, 
Aug. 27 

Khrushchev to Adenauer, 
Oct. 15 

Adenauer to Khrushchev, 
Jan. 8 

Khrushchev to Adenauer, 
Jan. 28 


3,700 words 
1,100 words 
2,700 words 
2,000 words 


4,100 words 


Exchange of notes between Washing- 
ton and Moscow, 1958: 
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Khrushchev to Eisenhower, 

Jun. 11 3,500 words 
Eisenhower to Khrushchev, 

Jul. 2 800 words 
Khrushchev to Eisenhower, 

Jul. 2 1,800 words 
Eisenhower to Khrushchev, 

Jul. 14 400 words 
Khrushchev to Eisenhower, 

Jul. 9 1,600 words 
Eisenhower to Khrushchev, 

Jul. 22 1,500 words 
Khrushchev to Eisenhower, 

Jul. 23 900 words 
Eisenhower to Khrushchev, 

Jul. 25 650 words 
Aide memoire, USSR to USA, 

Jul. 9 620 words 
Aide memoire, USA to USSR, 

Jul. 26 500 words 
Khrushchev to Eisenhower, 

Jul. 28 2,200 words 
Eisenhower to Khrushchev, 

Aug. 1 650 words 


Exchange of notes between U.S. State 
Department and Minindel on Berlin 
question, 1958-1959: 
USSR note to U.S., 

Nov. 27 5,700 words 
US note to U.S.S.R., 

Dec. 31 1,800 words 
USSR note to U.S., 

Jan. 10 3,450 words 
US note to U.S.S.R., 

Feb. 16 420 words 
USSR note to U.S., 

Mar. 2 2,450 words 
US note to U.S.S.R., 

Mar. 26 490 words 
USSR note to U.S., 
Mar. 30 330 words 


(Soviet Union accepts 
proposed conference) 
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Exchange of messages between Mac- 
millan and Khrushchev _ following 
abortive Paris Summit Meeting, 1960 
Macmillan to Khrushchev, 

Jul. 19 850 words 
Khrushchev to Macmillan, 

Aug. 3 3,650 words 


The language of diplomacy (when the 
diplomacy is overt) is a matter of prime 
importance. While tact, a polite tone, and 
understatement may, in the public mind, 
have made “diplomacy” and “diplomats” 
the bearers of cant and hypocrisy, never- 
theless self-restraint and politeness of tone 
have tended to create that atmosphere of 
calm so important in international negotia- 
tions. In his Diplomacy, Sir Harold Nicol- 
son, the British author and diplomat, de- 
scribed diplomatic language and its bene- 


fits: 


. if a statesman or a diplomatist 
informs another government that his 
own government “cannot remain in- 
different to” some international con- 
troversy, he is clearly understood to 
imply that the controversy is one in 
which his government will certainly 
intervene. If in this communication or 
speech he uses some such phrases as 
“His Majesty’s Government view with 
concern,” or “view with grave concern,” 
then it is evident to all that the matter 
is one in which the British Government 
intend to adopt a strong line. By cau- 
tious gradations such as these a states- 
man is enabled, without using threaten- 
ing language, to convey a serious warn- 
ing to a foreign government. If these 
warnings pass unheeded he can raise his 
voice while still remaining courteous and 
conciliatory. If he says “In such an 
event His Majesty’s Government would 
feel bound carefully to reconsider their 
position,” he is implying that friend- 
ship is about to turn into hostility. If 
he says “His Majesty’s Government feel 
obliged to formulate express reserva- 
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tions regarding. . .” he is, in fact, say- 
ing, “His Majesty’s Government will not 
allow. . .” The expression “in that event 
my Government will be obliged to con- 
sider their own interests,” or “to claim 
a free hand,” indicates that a rupture of 
relations is being considered. If he 
warns a foreign government that certain 
action on their part will be regarded “as 
an unfriendly act,” that government in- 
terpret his words as implying a threat 
of war. If he says that “he must decline 
to be responsible for the consequences,” 
it means that he is about to provoke an 
incident which will lead to war. And if 
he demands, even in terms of exquisite 
politeness, a reply before “six o’clock on 
the evening of the 25th,” then his com- 
munication is rightly regarded as an ul- 
timatum.? 


In the official three-volume Soviet His- 
tory of Diplomacy, a textbook for students 
and foreign service aspirants, some re- 
marks are devoted to the literary style of 
diplomatic exchanges: “In his notes and 
other diplomatic correspondence the diplo- 
matic representative usually observes the 
requirements of tact and politeness, avoid- 
ing harsh expressions and any kind of at- 
tacks which would be insulting to the insti- 
tutions of state to which he is accredited.””* 
This advice to use polite language in Soviet 
diplomatic exchanges was in accord with 
traditional diplomacy. But from the very 
beginnings of the Soviet state, Soviet diplo- 
macy has trod both the path of convention- 
al hypocritical politeness and the path of 
insult. Lenin, in his exchanges with his ad- 
versaries, greatly enjoyed pursuing the old 
aristocratic style cf inflicting the most in- 
tolerable insult with a polite smile. Years 
of “coexistence” in one party with the 
Mensheviks, he said, had taught him the 
devious uses of diplomacy. 

The fighting spirit that pervaded Soviet 
actions in foreign affairs made it impossi- 
ble always to follow the rules of courtesy. 


Revolutionary passions and militancy more 
often than not won out over reticence; a 
sincere [-hate-you-and-despise-you tone was 
substituted for the polite diplomatic expres- 
sions. Understatement (significantly, there 
is no Russian equivalent for the term “un- 
derstatement”) frequently gave way to its 
extreme opposite; as, for example, when 
Lenin’s People’s Commissar Georgi Chich- 
erin told President Woodrow Wilson that 
the United States regime was “the govern- 
ment of anonymous corporations,” that 
“soon” the government system of People’s 
Commissars would become universal, and 
blamed the U.S. government for keeping 
the leftist Eugene Debs in prison.* 

This alternation of a tongue-in-cheek 
method with deliberate impertinence con- 
tinued under Stalin, to whom hypocrisy 
and deceit were the essence of diplomacy, 
although the impertinent usually prevailed 
over the polite. “Words,” Stalin wrote in 
January 1913, “must have no relation to 
actions, otherwise what kind of diplomacy 
is it? Words are one thing, actions another. 
Good words are a mask of concealment of 
bad deeds. Sincere diplomacy is no more 
possible than dry water or wooden iron.”* 

The two methods of Soviet diplomacy 
have operated under Khrushchev too, with, 
again, the impertinent prevailing over the 
courteous. Strong words and a provocative 
tone are often considered to have a greater 
impact on the general reader than the cau- 
tious and polite expression. Frequently a 
Soviet note uses strong, assaultive language 
where it is entirely uncalled for except for 
the purpose of giving vent to a fighting 
temper. When a Soviet diplomatic note 
wishes to indicate that a Western govern- 
ment is exerting pressure, it usually uses 
the phrase “crude pressure.” When, for 
example, Adenauer’s party scored a success 
in an election, this was due to the “crude 
interference of the Western powers in the 
electoral campaign.’”® The United Nation’s 
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discussion of the Hungarian situation was 
a “crude violation” of its jurisdiction.® Ja- 
pan’s commitment to send troops abroad 
would be in “crude contradiction” to the 
interests of peace.’ With deliberate intent 
to insult, Khrushchev, in a message to 
Chancellor Adenauer, compared the politi- 
cal system of West Germany with that un- 
der Hitler. “You come out with ridiculous 
tales,” Khrushchev wrote Adenauer. “Your 
hatred toward socialism and communism 
is obviously preventing you from making 
a correct evaluation of historical events 
which occur in your time.’’® 

When Moscow criticizes alliances of 
weaker nations with the West it says that 
the alliances are forced upon them.® “It is 
well known” is a phrase used frequently 
when proof is difficult, as, for example, “It 
is well known that the [Communist] Chi- 
nese-Korean side consistently and strictly 
complied (after the Korean war) with the 
terms | of the armistice ].” 

Threat of the use of military force—a 
sharp contrast to the precepts of the old di- 
plomacy—occupies a prominent place in 
Soviet diplomatic exchanges; sometimes 
the threat is coupled with boasts: “The 
Soviet Union has rocket techniques of such 
quantities and on such a level as no other 
country in the world possesses.”?° In a mes- 
sage to President Eisenhower, Khrushchev 
wrote: “. . . the Soviet Union too has atom- 
ic and hydrogen bombs, and an air force 
and navy, and in addition ballistic missiles 
of all types, including intercontinental mis- 
siles,””11 

The landing of American forces in Leba- 
non at the request of the Lebanese govern- 
ment was a “military invasion,” Khrush- 
chev wrote Eisenhower on July 19, 1958, 
and he demanded the withdrawal of the oc- 
cupying forces.” To Prime Minister Mac- 
millan, Khrushchev wrote on the same day 
that Britain’s “unprovoked aggression 
against Jordan is being crudely covered up 
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by a request of the government [of Jor- 
dan]”; the operation, he told the British 
Prime Minister, was a “military adven- 
ture.” The terms “aggression” and “ag- 
gressors” were repeatedly used. 

Threats of military force have now be- 
come a regular element of Soviet diploma- 
tic documents, and the other governments 
have become accustomed to accepting them 
as normal in Soviet international ex- 
changes. Since the emergence of NATO 
and throughout the years of its growth and 
the expansion of United States air bases in 
various countries, the Soviet government 
has protested vigorously to the respective 
governments, often adding a threat of 
armed reaction. In October 1953 the Soviet 
government sent a note to Greece protest- 
ing against the establishment of United 
States bases there. In March 1954 Moscow 
protested against the setting up of Ameri- 
can bases “on Dutch territory”; Holland 
denied the existence of such bases. A simi- 
lar protest went to Pakistan (“although, as 
is well known, no attack threatens Paki- 
stan”). In March 1957 Premier Bulganin 
said in his message to Norwegian Premier 
Einar Gerhardsen: “The Norwegian peo- 
ple, and first of all the working class, to 
whose fate the Workers’ Party headed by 
you cannot be indifferent, would have to 
pay dearly for the bases, built in Norway 
with foreign money, should the plans of 
the NATO strategists materialize.” 

The list of similar notes could be pro- 
longed. The latest developments in 1959-60 
enriched this catalogue of diplomatic pe- 
culiarities by adding United States naval 
bases abroad to the roster of topics taken 
up in Soviet diplomatic correspondence, 
and, after the U-2 incident of May 1960, 
by informing Turkey, Pakistan, and Nor- 
way that Soviet armed forces would in the 
future destroy bases from which unauthor- 
ized flights over Soviet territory were initi- 
ated. To this systematic building up of a 
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fear hysteria abroad, Khrushchev added 
(although not in a diplomatic note) the 
most alarming threat by his announcement 
that a neutral country, Austria, henceforth 
would be subjected to retaliation if the So- 
viet Union were attacked with missile fly- 
ing over Austria from Italy or from United 
States bases in Italy. 

The Soviet government was of course 
aware that these protests against various 
forms of a Western alliance would be in- 
effectual and would only arouse protests 
from the other side against Soviet interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of the states 
concerned. But the Soviet notes and mes- 
sages were primarily intended to influence 
public opinion in the other country. As has 
already been indicated, in Soviet practice 
the demarcation line between a newspaper 
editorial and a diplomatic message is rath- 
er blurred. Actually, interference in the af- 
fairs of other countries has in the last dec- 
ade grown at the same pace as the power 
and self-assurance of the Soviet govern- 
ment. Reference to such internal affairs in 
Soviet messages was often preceeded by 
“We do not intend to interfere in your in- 
ternal affairs, but. . . ”2° In July 1959 So- 
viet Preside + Kliment Voroshliov sent a 
wire to the \.ing of Greece asking him to 
“take meas. 2s for the liberation of Mano- 
lis Glezas,’”’ a Greek Communist leader on 
trial for espionage. Glezas was sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment. In a “declara- 
tion” made to Lebanon’s Foreign Minister 
the Soviet envoy informed him that “Evi- 
dently the present foreign policy of the 
Lebanese government does not enjoy the 
support inside Lebanon which the Le- 
banese government would have liked it to 
enjoy.’ ** 

In a Soviet statement addressed to Japan 
the Tokyo government was told how to 
guard Japan’s interests: “The safety of Ja- 
pan is best secured by strict observance of 
the statutes of her own Constitution, which 


rejects rearming and wars and is opening 
for Japan the possibility of maintaining 
neutrality.” + 

Just as odd was a Soviet note which in- 
formed the Greek government that in 
Greece “large sections of the public are de- 
nouncing the [Greek-American] agreement 
as a gross violation of the national sover. 
eignty and independence and a menace to 
her security.”*® In this case the Greek gov- 
ernment protested against “outside at- 
tempts to intervene in her internal af- 
fairs”; in a number of similar cases the 
other governments reacted likewise. 


II 

WE HAVE SEEN how Moscow frequently 
informs another government of the attitude 
and interests of the ijatter’s own people. 
This is characteristic Soviet behavior; it 
extends not only to diplomacy but to the 
press and to political literature; moreover, 
it comes under Soviet ideology, and the 
stronger the Soviet state grows the more of- 
ten is the thesis propagated that—in Molo- 
tov’s words—“the interests of the Soviet 
Union coincide with the interests of the 
peoples of other countries.”?” The thesis is 
based on the axiom that in every country 
the Communist party represents the inter- 
ests of “the people,” or at least of the ma- 
jority of its “toilers”; and since Moscow 
represents the entirety of the Communist 
parties it is entitled to claim that it knows 
better than any other government where 
the real interests of the latter lie. Thus it 
happens that these interests are always 
identical with Soviet policy. Disagreement 
with or opposition to the Soviet course on 
the part of any government violates the in- 
terests of that country. 

“The aim of Soviet diplomacy,” says the 
authoritative History of Diplomacy, “is to 
secure peace for the peoples of the Soviet 
land and to create such foreign political 
conditions as are necessary for its construc- 
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tive work. Such a goal coincides with the 
interests of the whole of progressive hu- 
manity.”38 

This outlook is a basic element of Soviet 
foreign policy and not only of its diplomat- 
ic exchanges. When Italy, for example, 
signed an agreement on United States air 
bases, the report was headlined in the 
Soviet press: “Against Italy’s National In- 
terests.”"® Soviet reaction to a similar 
agreement by Denmark resulted in a Soviet 
diplomatic note in which Moscow said: the 
Danish action (permitting American 
troops on Danish soil) “is not in the inter- 
ests of Denmark herself since it creates a 
threat to her security and independence. . . 
The overwhelming majority of the Danish 
people” are opposed to “the granting of 
Danish territory for American bases.”?° 

About United States bases in Greece the 
Soviet government said, in a memorandum 
to Athens: “The Greek people emphatically 
come forward against the creation of atom- 
ic and missile bases on its territory.”?* 

When Iran joined the Baghdad Pact, the 
Soviet report was headlined: “Against the 
interests of Iran.”?? Similarly “the popula- 
tion of West Germany rejects the policy of 
the Bonn militarists.”** In an interview 
with Turner Catledge, the New York Times 
correspondent, Khrushchev not only at- 
tacked Norway, Denmark, and Holland for 
their alliances with the West but asserted: 
“*A majority of the Norwegians would like 
to leave that organization [NATO] now.’ 
He said the same was true of Denmark and 
of the Netherlands.”4 

In his message of July 19, 1958 to Prime 
Minister Macmillan on the Middle East, 
Khrushchev did not stress Soviet interests 
in the area but spoke in the name of all 
“people” of the Middle East: “Solutions 
can and should be found that would accord 
with the vital interests of the Near and 
Middle Eastern nations . . .”*° 

On the reunification of Germany, “the 
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position of the German Federal Republic 
is not in accord with the interests of the 
German people,” said the Soviet note to 
Germany of August 2, 1957. 

In a reply to Soviet Premier Bulganin 
on October 21, 1956, President Eisenhower 
resorted to stern language in protesting, 
among other things, Soviet interference in 
United States internal affairs and in char- 
acterizing remarks of Bulganin about the 
U.S. Secretary of State as “offensive”: 


First [wrote President Eisenhower ] 
the sending of your note in the midst of 
a national election campaign expressing 
your support of the opinions of “certain 
prominent public figures in the United 
States,” constitutes an interference by a 
foreign nation in our internal affairs of 
a kind, which, if indulged in by an Am- 
bassador, would lead to his being de- 
clared persona non grata in accordance 
with long established custom. 

Second, having delivered a lengthy 
communication in the Russian language, 
you have published it before it could be 
carefully translated and delivered to me. 
Because of this, and of the necessity of 
placing the facts accurately before the 
public, I am compelled to release this 
reply immediately. 

Third, your statement with respect to 
the Secretary of State is not only un- 
warranted but is personally offensive. 

Fourth, you seem to impugn my own 
sincerity. 


Since “the peoples” disagree with their 
governments when the latter oppose the 
Soviet course, they try to overthrow their 
leaders when the opportunity presents it- 
self. The success, for example, of General 
Eisenhower in the presidential campaign 
of 1952 was owing to President Truman’s 
anti-Communist policy in the Korean war. 
On this point, Foreign Minister Molotov 
stated: 


The defeat of the Democrats in the 





presidential campaign is to be explained 
not by the fact that theirs was a more 
moderate foreign policy, but rather by 
the fact that they were responsible for 
the war they had unleashed in Korea. 
On the other hand, the Republicans won 
the election not because they stood for a 
more aggressive foreign policy but, on 
the contrary, because to all intents and 
purposes they were for a time a political 
party that was helping to end the war in 
Korea and re-establish peace, rather 
than continue the aggression there.”° 


The resignation of Winston Churchill 
in 1955, generally was assumed to be for 
reasons of age. The Soviet side, however, 
knew the real reason: Churchill was guilty 
of a pro-American, anti-Soviet course, con- 
trary to the wishes of his people: 


Churchill’s foreign policy has been a 
complete failure inasmuch as he ignored 
the demands of the English people, who 
insisted on taking effective measures to 
eliminate the causes of international ten- 
sion .. . he openly put the demands of 
United States ruling circles above the 
will of his own people . . . his notorious 
statement of October last about his in- 
tention at the end of World War II to 
use German-fascist armies and _ their 
armament against the Soviet army | un- 
dermined his standing |.** 


The fact that Richard M. Nixon, the 
Republican candidate, failed to win the 
presidential election of 1960 was owing to 
his party’s rejection of a “peace policy” ac- 
cording to the Soviet interpretation: 


... the majority of the voters disagreed 
with the present policy of the United 
States Republican government, which to 
them did not accord with the national 
interests of the American people, the in- 
terests of preserving peace .. . the 
American people saw this and drew 
their conclusions; by rejecting Nixon 
they have also rejected the notorious 


policy of strength, the policy of ageres- 
sion and provocations.*® 


The special aims of Soviet diplomacy 
are also reflected in the widely publicized 
Soviet appeals to other countries to follow 
Soviet moves. When the Soviet armed 
forces were reduced in 1958 by 1,840,000 
(they had been greatly increased in the 
years 1950-1955), Andrei Gromyko calied 
upon the powers of the world to make simi- 
lar reductions in their armed forces. When 
the Soviet government, unilaterally and 
without granting other countries the right 
of checking and inspection, announced that 
it would halt further nuclear tests, Moscow 
invited the Western powers to follow the 
Soviet example.*® The stress on Soviet ini- 
tiative in beneficial international develop- 
ments is a constant element of Soviet diplo- 
matic documents and exchanges. In Janu- 
ary 1958, for example, President Eisen- 
hower proposed in a letter to Premier Bul- 
ganin that they “study together” ways of 
“preventing surprise attacks” and, to this 
end, appoint “technical groups.” The pro- 
posal was repeated in his letters of April 8 
and April 28 to Premier Khrushchev (Bul- 
ganin had been removed). Khrushchev ac- 
cepted the idea on July 3, but in a subse- 
quent Soviet note it was presented as a So- 
viet suggestion: 


It is the Soviet Government’s opinion 
that it would be useful if in the nearest 
future the appropriate representatives 
including those of defense ministers of 
both parties, for instance on the level of 
experts appointed by the Governments 
of the U.S.S.R., the United States and 
possibly of some other states, met to 
study jointly the practical aspects of this 
problem and within a definite time limit 
drafted recommendations on measures 
to prevent the possibility of surprise at- 
tack. 


The manner of making public the an- 
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swers of other governments to Soviet mes- 
sages is also part of the peculiar specific 
methods of Soviet treatment of internation- 
al issues. Many facts and arguments con- 
tained in foreign notes and memoranda are 
not revealed to the Soviet reader. Why 
merely because a document carries the sig- 
nature of a minister and is transmitted by 
an envoy should the Soviet government 
help to create a pro-Western atmosphere in 
Russia by a complete reporting of foreign 
arguments which might prove to be con- 
vincing? In reporting to its own people the 
Soviet government does not make a distinc- 
tion between diplomatic documents and 
general newspaper reports. 

When a note of a foreign government 
reaches Moscow, often no announcement is 
made of it, at least not until the Soviet 
government has dispatched its reply, which 
usually requires a few weeks, and some- 
times a few months; the Soviet reader must 
never learn the arguments of another gov- 
ernment without simultaneously being giv- 
en the antidote. And then, depending on 
the contents, the foreign note is either pub- 
lished along with the full text of the Soviet 
answer, or mention is made that a note 
dealing with such and such a subject was 
received on such and such a date and that 
the Soviet government has dispatched its 
reply, which is printed in full. When the 
text of a foreign note is given, it is pre- 
sented in such a condensed form that the 
reader is not able to understand its origi- 
nal meaning. 

On August 8, 1960 the contents of a 
United States reply to a Soviet note on the 
rearmament of Germany were reported in 
Russia as follows: “. . . in its answer to the 
United States note of August 8 which ig- 
nores the growing concern and alarm of 
the European peoples and attempts to justi- 
fy a policy that may endanger the cause of 
peace and the security of peoples. As is ob- 
vious from the text of the note, the govern- 
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ment of the United States does not intend 
to cease its activities directed toward re- 
arming the West German army nuclear- 
rockets armament.”*° 


A German note of August 17, 1960 on 
rearmament was summarized in an unin- 
telligible statement: 

On the 17th of August 1960 the Em- 
bassy of the Federative Republic of Ger- 
many in Moscow transmitted to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.- 
S.R. a note of the FRG government, con- 
taining a reply to the note of the Soviet 
government of June 19, 1960 [the So- 
viet note was published on July 21]. In 
the note of August 17 the FRG govern- 
ment passes by in silence the question of 
the arming of the Bundeswehr with 
“Polaris” rockets, a question which was 
raised by the Soviet government on July 
19. It claims the need of unlimited ar- 
mament for the FRG and tries to base 
this claim on the absence of an agree- 
ment on a general controlled disarma- 
ment in which it allegedly is interested. 
The government of the FRG raises 
again the question about the so-called 
right of the Germans to self-determina- 
tion; the Soviet government is allegedly 
obstructing it. 

The government of the FRG alleges 
also that it does not see in the Soviet 
note “the spirit of peaceable disposition 
and readiness for mutual understand- 
ing,” which the Soviet government has 
affirmed many times.** 


In a note of March 15, 1959 the Iranian 
government protested against eighty-one 
cases of violation of Iran’s air space by 
Soviet aviation between November 1958 
and February 1959. Receiving no answer, 
Iran sent a second note on April 25 citing 
new cases of such violations. The Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs replied in two 
notes (May 2 and May 31, published in 
Pravda June 4, 1959) denying the justice 
of all the complaints; the Soviet press, 
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however, printed only the texts of the So- 
viet notes. 

On April 28, 1959 the Soviet govern- 
ment protested to Italy against that coun- 
try’s permitting NATO missile bases on its 
territory. Italy replied on May 10. On June 
10 Moscow again attacked Italy in a sharp- 
ly-worded note of 800 words. The Italian 
note was condensed to 130 words, so that 
the intended meaning of its contents was 
obscured. 

These techniques have long been applied. 
Condensation of texts of foreign notes is 
evidently made in the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the resulting product 
serves as a model for the entire press of the 
Soviet Union. 

Finally, the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs may fail to observe the custom of 
not making public its notes to other govern- 
ments before the recipient government can 
acquaint itself with the contents; this So- 
viet practice, too, is in accord with Mos- 
cow’s view of diplomatic messages as vehi- 
cles for appeals for popular support rather 
than as instruments of negotiation. In 
1958, for example, the Soviet Premier sent 
12 letters to President Eisenhower. “Each 
time Radio Moscow was broadcasting the 
texts in forty-seven languages before one 
official translation had been made in Wash- 
ington. This was an excited, demagogic ap- 
peal to sway emotions in the international 
field, easy to do and more likely to exacer- 
bate relations than accomplish the re- 
verse.”’°? 


III 

Kart Marx SAID there must prevail in 
international relations the same simple 
rules of honesty and ethics which exist in 
relations among individuals. Soviet litera- 
ture has more than once quoted these 
words with approval. In 1917/18 Trotsky 
was convinced that the “simple rules” of 
morality would prevail under his party’s 


regime; he disavowed secret diplomacy, 
made public the secret diplomatic docu- 
ments of the old Russian governments, and 
promised in the future to conduct only 
open diplomacy. The people of Soviet Rus- 
sia, he said, were entitled to know anything 
that alien governments and people learned 
about the Soviet. 

This principle would be hard for any 
government to maintain, but Soviet Russia 
in 1917/18 was the least propitious field 
for diplomacy of this kind. Less than a 
year after Lenin-Trotsky government seized 
power it concluded secret agreements with 
Germany directed against the Western en- 
tente. Lenin, more cynical and realistic 
than Trotsky, had never promised to ad- 
here strictly to the new principles of overt 
diplomacy. Stalin was even less inclined to 
follow Marx’s principles or Trotsky’s ideas 
and promises. Under Stalin the new system 
was elaborated which, perfected by his suc: 
cessor’s, is in force to this day: what is to 
the advantage of the Soviet Union is ethical 
and honest; a Communist government may 
do whatever is of benefit to its cause. 

Niccolo Machiavelli, whose name and 
writings are well known in Russia, de- 
scribed a policy more suitable to the dy- 
namic, aggressive, and bellicose Stalinist 
course than the “simple rules of ethics.” A 
government, Machiavelli wrote, must 
“combine the qualities of a lion and a fox 
—possess the great art of lie and hypocri- 
sy, eliminate adversaries with the help of 
poison and dagger, take the law into its 
own hands in regard to unruly subjects, be- 
cause a good aim justifies bad means.” 

The old generation of Soviet diplomats, 
with so many Trotskyites and other opposi- 
tionists in its midst, was radically purged 
on the eve of World War II, and the new 
crop, educated in the 1940’s and 50’s, has 
imbibed the Machiavellian principles with 
the milk of their alma mater. They have 
learned the half-jest, half-truth of a British 
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diplomat that a diplomat is an honest man 
who is sent abroad to lie for the good of 
his country. The spirit of purposefulness, of 
the “good of my country,” of “achieving 
goals by any means” permeates the atmos- 
phere of Soviet diplomacy. The specific 
methods which have been described here 
provide an excellent tool for the govern- 
ment, a tool well adapted to that govern- 
ment’s far-reaching aims in world affairs. 
The Western powers have not found an ef- 
fective means of reacting to these unique 
methods in foreign-political negotiation. 
Although the written and unwritten codes 
of diplomatic intercourse provide them 
with a number of possible remedies, in 
their effort to maintain an atmosphere of 
calm and avoid any increase of tension, 
they cling to the traditional rules of diplo- 
macy. 
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Hollow Victory 


I have laid waste your flowering lands 
I have taken your town by force of arms 
But, on my red and trumpeting entry 
You were not there, neither in hatred 
Nor sueing for peace. 


More blunt spoken than battering rams 
Joshua’s horns had a butting thrust 
Which shook to abject dust and rubble 
Encircled and stiff necked Jericho. 


My victory no less decisive 

No less complete, 

I know defeat; 

For you have flooded my blood with fire 
And burnt my bones. 


I have laid waste your flowering land 

And my defiling hands have overthrown you; 
But when the time came 

You were not there, 

Only a countryside laid bare, 

An absent-minded city, 

A surrendered sky writing. 


ANTHONY NAUMANN 
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Dialogue and the human condition 


The Word That Is Spoken 


MARTIN BUBER 


translated from the German by Maurice Friedman 


IF WE PROCEED from the human life that 
each of us lives and the significance of 
the word for this life, then three modes-of- 
being of languages are distinguishable. 
We shall call them present continuance, 
potential possession, and actual occurrence. 
By this is meant the continuance, posses- 
sion, and occurrence at any given time of 
a certain language. 

By present continuance is meant the 
totality of what can be said in a certain 
realm of language in a certain segment 
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of time, regarded from the point of view 
of the person who is able to say what is to 
be said. The place of this present con- 
tinuance is, accordingly, the being-with- 
one-another of all the speakers of this 
realm of language who again and again 
make use of its existence in the language 
which they intend and which they utter, 
that is, the being-with-one-another of living 
men in whose personal texture of speech 
the present continuance becomes actualized. 
But this place of present continuance would 





be completely missed if one regarded the 
continuance as existing outside these men. 
Every attempt to understand and explain 
the present continuance of a language as 
accessible detached from the context of 
its actual speakers must lead us astray. 

By potential possession is meant the 
totality of what has ever been uttered in 
a certain realm of language, in so far as 
it proves itself capable of being included: 
included in what men intend to utter and 
do utter. The possession legitimately ex- 
tends, therefore, from the highest to the 
most trivial utterance. The place of posses- 
sion is the sum of what in a language, up 
to a certain period of time, has been 
spoken and written in all its forms of 
preservation, with the decisive limitation, 
however, that nothing belongs to it except 
what can still here and today be lifted 
by a living speaker into the sphere of the 
living word; what can be brought home 
in it. No matter how fundamentally the 
philologist or the historian of literature 
can objectively apprehend it, even this 
mode-of-being of language, apparently un- 
folded in pure objectivity, cannot be de- 
tached in its dynamic facticity from the 
actuality of the word. 

The third mode-of-being of language is 
that of spokenness, or rather being spoken; 
the word that is spoken. Both of the other 
two, existence and possession, presuppose 
a historical acquisition, but here nothing 
else is to be presupposed other than man’s 
will to communicate as a will capable of 
being realized. This will originates in 
men’s turning to one another; it wins 
gesture, vocal sign, the word in the growing 
fruitfulness of this basic attitude. The 
elements of continuing language and the 
forms of possessed language serve it. 

The genuine author and genuine dialogue 
—both draw from the present continuance 
of language, hence not from the damned-up 
basin of possession but from the gushing 


and streaming waters. The author, how- 
ever, receives his creative force in fief 
from his partner in dialogue. Were there 
no genuine dialogue, there would be no 
poetry; on the other hand, in the dark- 
ness of a world that has become spiritually 
unproductive, two whose call to one another 
remains trustworthy can still, drawing from 
the present continuance of language, help 
the other to say what they have suffered 
in common. 

What Goethe reports to us in a signif- 
icant passage about the speech of heaven 
to earth in its primeval age: wie das Wort 
so wichtig dort war, weil es ein gesprochen- 
es Wort war (how the word was so impor- 
tant there because it was a spoken word), 
must also hold true within our human 
world. We can well believe Goethe. But 
what then lends this priority to the spoken 
word? Is not what we take from the pres- 
ent continuance of language in order to 
think it, or what we take from the posses- 
sion of language in order to read it, often 
incalculably superior to the spoken word? 
The importance of the spoken word, I 
think, is grounded in the fact that it does 
not want to remain with the speaker. It 
reaches out toward a hearer, it lays hold 
of him, it even makes the hearer into a 
speaker, if perhaps only a soundless one. 
But this must not be understood as if the 
place of the occurrence of language is 
the sum of the two partners in dialogue or, 
in the terminology of Jacob Grimm, of 
the two “fellows in speech”; as though the 
occurrence of speech were to be understood 
through the psychophysical comprehension 
of two individual unities in a given period 
of time. The word that is spoken is found 
rather in the oscillating ‘sphere between 
the persons, the sphere that I call the 
“between” and that we can never allow 
to be contained without a remainder in 
the two participants. If we could take an 
inventory of all the physical and psychic 
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phenomena to be found within a dialogical 
event, then there would remain something 
sui. generis outside that could not be in- 
cluded—and this is just that which does 
not allow itself to be understood as the 
sum of the speech of two or more speakers, 
together with all the accidental circum- 
stances. This something sui generis is their 
dialogue. 

We tend, to be sure, to forget that some- 
thing can happen not merely “to” us 
and “in” us but also, in all reality, be- 
tween us. Let us consider the most elemen- 
tary of all facts of our intercourse with 
one another: the word that is spoken is 
uttered here and heard there, but its spok- 
enness has its place in the between. 


II 
AGAINST THE INSIGHT into the dialogical 
character of speech, it will probably be 
pointed out that thinking is essentially a 
man’s speaking to himself. A reality is 
doubtless touched on here, but it is only 


touched on, not grasped. The so-called 
dialogue with oneself is only possible be- 
cause of the basic fact of men’s speaking 
with each other; it is the “internalization” 
of this capacity. But he who does not 
shun the difficult task of reflecting on a 
past hour of his thinking—not according 
to its outcome but fundamentally, accord- 
ing to its events, beginning with the be- 
ginning—may thrust inward to a primal 
level through which he can now wander 
without meeting a word. One notices that 
he has got hold of something without per- 
ceiving any conceptuality that wishes to 
come into being. In such a_ backward 
glance the second level allows itself to be 
seen more clearly, dominated by precisely 
this wishing to come into being. We may 
designate it as that of striving toward 
language. What is within strives over and 
over again toward becoming language, 
thought language, comprehensible lan- 
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guage. And only now in our work of mem- 
ory do we enter into the true level of lan- 
guage. Here, indeed, even if it is still 
soundless, language is already recogniz- 
ably spoken. But does the thinker speak to 
himself as to the one thinking? In speaking 
the inner word he does not want to be 
heard by himself, for he knows the word 
already as the person uttering it; rather he 
wants to be heard by the nameless, un- 
conceived, inconceivable other, by whom 
he wants to be understood in his hav- 
ing understood. The thinker is originally 
more solitary than the poet, but not in 
terms of his goal. Like the poet he is 
turned toward himself without turning 
himself. Certainly he is a court of his own 
through which he makes the competent 
examination of his world of concepts, but 
this world is not intended for this court, 
not dedicated to it. Many modern—and 
that means often de-Socratizing—philos- 
ophers have fallen, with the totality of their 
thought world, into a monologizing hybris, 
a circumstance which rarely happens to 
a poet. But this monologism which, to be 
sure, is well acquainted with the exis- 
tentialist but not with the existential, brings 
in all its conjuring force the starkest 
menace of disintegration. 

Every attempt to understand monologue 
as fully valid conversation, which leaves 
unclear whether it or dialogue is the more 
original, must run aground on the fact 
that the ontological basic presupposition 
of conversation is missing from it, more 
concretely, the otherness, the moment of 
surprise. The human person is not in his 
own mind unpredictable to himself as he is 
to any one of his partners: therefore, he 
cannot be a genuine partner to himself, he 
can be no real questioner and no real an- 
swerer; he always “already knows some- 
where” the answer to the question, and not, 
to be sure, in the “unconscious” of modern 
psychology, but rather in a sphere of con- 
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scious existence, a sphere which, although 
not present at the moment of the question, 
can in the very next moment flash up into 
presentness. 

In philosophical discussions of language 
speaking has occasionally been described 
as “‘monadic’ through and through.” This 
interpretation may not validly appeal to 
Wilhelm von Humboldt’s givenness of the 
Thou in the I; for Humboldt knew exactly 
through what process the fact of the Thou 
in the I is established: through the I 
becoming a Thou to another I. “From 
where else could the fundamental possibility 
of misunderstanding or being misunder- 
stood originate?” asks the philosopher 
Honigswald, mistakenly appealing to Hum- 
boldt in this connection. But what if pre- 
cisely this possibility belongs essentially 
to speaking, because language by its na- 
ture is a system of possible tensions—and 
thinking is for this reason not “speaking 
with oneself” because it lacks this real 
tension? It is not true that a dialogue in 
which two speakers aim at an understand- 
ing of the meaning of an event must pre- 
suppose, as John Locke thought, an already 
existing understanding on the meaning of 
the words employed. When two friends 
discuss, say, the concept of thought, the 
two concepts may be very similar in mean- 
ing to each other; but we are not to regard 
them as identical in meaning. This does not 
cease to be true even when the two of 
them begin by agreeing on a definition of 
the concept: the great fact of personal 
existence will penetrate even into the 
definition—unless the two “fellows in 
speech” join in betraying the logos for 
logical analysis. If the tension between what 
each means by the concept becomes too 
great, than a misunderstanding arises that 
can amount to destruction. But below the 
critical point the tension need by no means 
remain inoperative; it can become fruit- 
ful, it always becomes fruitful where gen- 


uine dialogue unfolds out of understand- 
ing each other. 

From this it follows that it is not the un- 
ambiguity of a word but its ambiguity that 
constitutes living language. The ambiguity 
creates the problematic of speech and it 
creates its conquest in an understanding 
that is not an assimilation but a fruitful- 
ness. The ambiguity of the word, which 
we may call its aura, must to some extent 
have already existed whenever men in 
their multiplicity met each other, express- 
ing this multiplicity in order not to suc- 
cumb to it. It is the communal nature of 
the logos as at once “word” and “mean- 
ing” which makes man, and it is this which 
proclaims itself from of old in the com- 
munalizing of the spoken word that takes 
place again and again. 

I recall how about forty-five years ago 
I received from the International Institute 
for Philosophy in Amsterdam, at the head 
of which was the mathematician Brouwer, 
the plan for an academy whose task it 
should be “to create words of spiritual 
value for the language of the western 
peoples,” i.e., words freed from ambiguity. 
I answered that in my judgment one 
should fight the misuse of the great old 
words rather than teach the use of new, 
manufactured ones. For in language, as 
in general, the set community kills the 
living. Certainly modern science has the 
right to create for its purposes a medium 
of thorough understanding that may be 
employed without a remainder, but science 
knows that the word that is spoken can 
never arise in this way. 

If, as we have seen, a monological primal 
character of language cannot be proved 
from the self-experience of thinking men, 
still less can it be discovered in the realm 
of phylogenesis. Certainly, it is an im- 
peratively valid symbol when the biblical 
narrative shows God as leaving to man the 
naming of the animals which he leads by 
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him, but this happens to man as a being al- 
ready standing in a state of adequate com- 
munication: it is through God’s addressing 
man—Franz Rosenzweig’s Stern der Erlé- 
sung teaches us—that he establishes man in 
speech. A precommunicative stage of lan- 
guage is unthinkable. Man did not exist 
before having a fellow being, before he 
lived over against him, or toward him, 
and that means before he had dealings with 
him. Language never existed before there 
was address; it could become monologue 
only after dialogue broke off or broke 
down. The early speaker was not surround- 
ed by objects on which he imposed names, 
nor did adventures befall him which he 
caught with names: the world and destiny 
became language for him only in partner- 
ship. Even when in a solitude, without an 
answerer, the hearerless word pressed on 
his throat, this word was connected with 
the primal possibility, that of being heard. 

I will explain what I mean by an ethnol- 
ogical statement of facts: by citing those 
remarkable word-compounds, only ade- 
quately comprehensible to our thinking as a 
residue of an early stage of language, which 
are preserved in the language of many 
societies unrelated to one another—in par- 
ticular those of the Eskimos and _ the 
Algonquins. In these so-called polysynthetic 
or holophrastic languages, the unit of speech 
with which one builds is not the word but 
the sentence. This is a structure that in its 
fully developed form exhibits components 
of three different kinds.1 Two of them, the 
so-called core element and the formal ele- 
ments, both the modal as well as the person- 
al, can also emerge as independent. Not 
so the element of the third kind, which 
might be designated as preponderantly 
suffixes: they appear exclusively in their 
serving function, but it is they that make 
possible the form of the sentence. 


It would, to be sure, be presumptuous 
to connect our ideas about the origin of 
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language with an attempted reconstruction 
of the genesis of that particular form of 
the sentence, but at any rate one is re- 
minded of Hamann’s bold statement that 
at first the word probably “was neither a 
noun nor a verb but at the least a whole 
period.” We do not find as decisive man 
confronting things that he undertakes to 
put into words and only in this way bring- 
ing them to their full status as things. As 
important as this act is, we still find as 
decisive men-with-one-another who attempt 
to come to an understanding over situa- 
tions. Not things but situations are primary. 
If Stefan George’s saying that no things 
exist for which there is no word may prove 
true for the things, it is inapplicable to 
the situations that man must know before 
he comes to know the things. Out of differ- 
ent situations of different kinds that early 
man experiences emerge similar, so-to-speak 
similar-remaining, things and __ beings, 
events and states that want to be con- 
ceived as such, named as such. 

In the early period, which we seek to 
disclose in this way, language presents 
itself to us above all as the manifestation 
and apprehension of an actual situation 
between two or more men who are bound 
together through a particular being-direct- 
ed-to-each-other. This moment may, for 
example, be grounded in work in which 
the labor is shared, work in which the 
participants are often separated from each 
other, yet not so far that each is unable to 
hear clearly the articulated utterances of 
the other. If one man finds himself in a 
new, unforeseen situation, though not one 
unknown in its nature—for example, that 
of a threatening danger the like of which 
has already existed—then he calls to his 
comrade something that would be under- 
stood by the latter but not by the members 
of an unfriendly neighboring clan who 
might possibly be in the vicinity. What I 
speak of is in no way to be compared with 
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a “cry for help” or a “signal,” as they are 
known to us from the life of animals, the 
first as improvised, the second as an ut- 
terance repeated in unchanged form under 
similar circumstances. We can derive it 
from neither of the two, for even the most 
undifferentiated word designating a pri- 
mordial situation must, just as a word, 
have brought to sound that sudden and 
discovering freedom, alien to the animal, 
in which one man turns to the other in 
order to have him take notice of something 
existing or happening. Every genetic in- 
vestigation which preserves its disinterest- 
edness confirms for us the old insight 
which cannot be referred to often enough: 
that the mystery of the coming-to-be of 
language and that of the coming-to-be of 


man are one. 

I have already drawn attention to the 
fact that the solitary category “man” is 
to be understood as a working together 
of distance and relation.? Unlike all other 
living beings, man stands over against a 


world from which he has been set at a 
distance, and, unlike all other living be- 
ings, he can again and again enter into re- 
lationship with it. This fundamental double 
stance nowhere manifests itself so compre- 
hensively as in language. Man—he alone 
—speaks, for only he can address the 
other, as the other standing at a distance 
over against him; but in addressing it, 
he enters into relationship. The coming- 
to-be of language also brings with it how- 
ever, a new function of distance. For even 
the earliest speaking does not, like a cry 
or a signal, have its end in itself: it sets 
the word outside itself in being, and the 
word continues, it has continuance. And 
this continuance wins its life ever anew in 
the true relation, in the spokenness of the 
word. Genuine dialogue witnesses to it, and 
poetry witnesses to it. For the poem is 
spokenness, spokenness to the Thou, 
wherever this partner might be. 


But—it may be asked—if this is 
so, if this is not a metaphor but a 
fact that the poem is a spokenness, then 
does that not also necessarily mean that 
not merely the dialogue but also the poem 
can be regarded according to its content 
of truth? This question can only be answer- 
ed with both Yes and No. Every authentic 
poem is also true, but its truth stands out- 
side all relation to an expressible What. We 
call poetry the not very frequently appear- 
ing form of words that imparts to us a 
truth which cannot come to words in any 
other manner than in this one, in the 
manner of this form. Therefore, every 
paraphrase of a poem robs it of its truth. 
I say: the poem speaks; one may also say: 
the poet speaks, if one does not mean by 
that the subject of a biography and the 
author of many works but only the living 
speaker of this very poem. The speaker 
is as the poet the speaker of a truth. 
Nietzsche’s jest, “The poets lie too much,” 
misses the depth of this truth, which is 
submerged in the mystery of the witness- 
ing How. Also bound up with these facts 
is the problematic of the interpretation of 
poetry in so far as it seeks anything fur- 
ther than that the word compound be more 
adequately perceived. The conceptuality 
that sets as its goal bringing a knowable 
What to clarity and value, detracts from 
the genuine understanding of the poem 
and misses the truth borne by it. 

But if the name of truth really belongs 
to both, the conceptual and the poetic, 
how can one lay hold of one truth that 
embraces both? For a first answer to 
this question about the two truths and the 
one, an ancient text may help us since it 
points to the primal phenomenon of lan- 
guage. 

A holy scripture of India, the Brahmana 
of the Hundred Paths, relates that the gods 
and the demons both sprang from the 
self-sacrifice of the primal creator and 
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entered into his heritage. Then it says 
literally: “The heritage, that was the word: 
truth and falsehood, at once truth and 
falsehood. Now this and that one spoke 
the truth, this and that one spoke the 
falsehood. Since they spoke the same, they 
were like one another. But now the gods 
rejected the falsehood and accepted the 
truth alone; but now the demons rejected 
the truth and accepted the falsehood alone. 
Then that truth that was with the demons 
pondered: ‘Well, the gods have rejected the 
falsehood and have accepted the truth 
alone. So I shall go thither.’ And it came 
to the gods. But the falsehood that 
was with the gods pondered: ‘Well, the 
demons have rejected the truth and have 
accepted the falsehood alone. So I shall 
go thither.” And it went to the demons. 
Now the gods spoke the whole truth, the 
demons spoke the whole falsehood. Since 
the gods spoke only the truth, they became 
weaker and poorer; therefore, whoever 
speaks only the truth always becomes 
weaker and poorer. But in the end he en- 
dures, and in the end the gods endured. 
And the demons, who only spoke the false- 
hood, grew and thrived; therefore, who- 
ever speaks only the falsehood grows and 
thrives. But in the end he cannot endure, 
and the demons could not endure.” 

It is worth noticing how here the fate of 
being is determined through the speaking 
of the word, and, indeed, through the 
speaking of the true and of the false word. 
But what can “true” and “false” mean to 
us when we transpose the myth into our 
human reality? Clearly not something that 
can be grasped only through the relation to 
a reality existing outside the speaking. The 
myth knows only the totality of the one, 
still undivided sphere. When we shift from 
the myth into our world, therefore, we can 
turn toward no other sphere commensurate 
with that one. “One speaks the truth” may, 
accordingly, be paraphrased by: “One says 
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what he means.” But what does “mean” 
mean in this connection? In our world and 
in our language it obviously means that just 
as the speaker, as he who he is means what 
he means, so also as he who he is he says 
what he means. The relation between 
meaning and saying points us to the rela- 
tion between the intended unity of meaning 
and saying, on the one side, and that be- 
tween meaning and saying and the per- 
sonal existence itself, on the other side. 

In this myth an especially strong accent 
falls on the establishment of the fact that— 
expressed in our language—the truth, 
chemically purified, as it were, of its con- 
tent of falsehood, is ineffectual in the 
course of history. Everything depends here 
on interpreting correctly the words, “But 
in the end he endures.” This is no expres- 
sion of an optimistic view of history nor is 
it an eschatological saying. “In the end” 
means for us: in the pure reckoning of the 
personal existence. In the language of re- 
ligion it is expressed thus: “When the 
books are opened”; that is not there and 
then, however, but here and now. 

The truth that is concerned in this fash- 
ion is not the sublime “unconcealment” 
suitable to Being itself, the aletheia of the 
Greeks; it is the simple conception of truth 
of the Hebrew Bible, whose etymon means 
“faithfulness,” the faithfulness of man or 
the faithfulness of God. The truth of the 
word that is genuinely spoken is, in its 
highest forms—in poetry and incompara- 
bly still more so in that message-like saying 
that descends out of the stillness over a 
disintegrating human world—indivisible 
unity. It is a manifestation without a con- 
comitant diversity of aspects. In all its 
other forms, however, three different ele- 
ments must be distinguished in it. It is, in 
the first place, faithful truth in relation to 
the reality which was once perceived and 
is now expressed, to which it opens wide 
the window of language in order that it 





may become directly perceptible to the 
hearer. It is, secondly, faithful truth in re- 
lation to the person addressed, whom the 
speaker means as such, no matter whether 
he bears a name or is anonymous, whether 
he is familiar or alien. And to mean a man 
means nothing less than to stand by him 
and his insight with the elements of the 
soul that can be sent forth, with the “outer 
soul,” even though at the same time one 
fundamentally remains and must remain 
with oneself. And, thirdly, it is the truth of 
the word that is genuinely spoken, faithful 
truth in relation to its speaker, i.e., to his 
factual existence in all its hidden structure. 


The human truth of which I speak—the 
truth vouchsafed man—is no pneuma that 
pours itself out from above on a band of 
men now become superpersonal: it opens 
itself to one in one’s existence as a person. 
This concrete person, in the life-space 
allotted to him, answers with his faithful- 
ness for the word that is spoken by him. 


"I follow here almost throughout the formula- 
tion of Edward Sapir, without being able to go 
along with his general basic view. 

*Tistance and Relation,” trans. by Ronald G. 
Smith, Psychiatry, Vol. XX, No. 2 (May 1957), 
pp. 97-104. 
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His place in the higher learning in America 


The Christian Intellectual 


FRANCIS CG. 


I 


AN INTELLECTUAL is a complicated per- 
son. For while his sign and seal is know- 
ing much and being able to speak about 
the “views” he holds, he is also at war 
with the minds of many of the people who 
surround him. Even when he has received 
power and honor, the inner tension is 
seldom resolved. Moreover, the intellectual 
is a relatively recent class of men; as a 
half truth it is said the word “intellectual” 
was coined at the time of the Dreyfus Case 
to describe those artists and scholars who 
wanted a reversal of the conviction. They 
were a class of men emotionally alienated 
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from traditional judgment, from the 
Church, and from the bourgeoisie. The 
idea of the “intelligentsia” is older than 
intellectuals as a genus of men, as the use 
of the term in nineteenth-century Russia 
indicates. They were men emancipated 
from popular prejudices; they were en- 
emies of tradition in society and govern- 
ment; and they were unwilling to admit 
that a defender of Christianity could be an 
intellectual. 

So it was about a century ago the rebels 
against society became quite self-conscious 


about their superiority over other people. 





It was not long before it was common in 
Western Europe, especially on the Con- 
tinent, to speak of a distinctive group of 
people who were known as the “intellec- 
tuals.” Even in America in recent years the 
intellectuals, mostly rebels, critics and rev- 
olutionaries, have begun to discuss their 
own “group” problems in intellectual maga- 
zines, which are often referred to as “the 
little magazines.” 

The peculiar quality of the intellectual 
is his ability to talk, write, and to have 
opinions on the more difficult subjects, 
such as the arts and sciences, and on the 
issues of public policy at the level of the 
social sciences. Intellectuals believe they 
have a knowledge and understanding about 
their specialty that their neighbors do not 
have. It is hard for an intellectual to be a 
modest man, but sometimes a great intel- 
lectual and philosopher like Jacques Mari- 
tain is a humble man. The intellectuals 
carry forward into the future the arts, the 
sciences, and the technical knowledge that 
is necessary for the professions, and for 
the discussion of economic and _ political 
questions. Intellectual effort in the past as 
now is a phase of creating an image for 
oneself. It involves the acceptance of a 
style of thinking which is rhetorical in the 
main rather than colloquial and conversa- 
tional; it involves a mode of expression, a 
technical vocabulary, which changes in dif- 
ferent areas of the sculpturing of decision; 
it involves a concern for the impersonal 
problem; it moves from the‘concrete to the 
abstract, from mental experience to the 
classification of that experience. It accepts 
a method related to modes of thought in 
the liberal arts—theology, philosophy, 
aesthetics, history, literature, mathematics 
and science, and linguistics—and these are 
the life of reason. When making a decision, 
the intellectual acceptance of a truth may 
be purely formal, that is, it may not re- 
quire a personal statement of commitment. 
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The more profound or ultimate the proposi- 
tion, the more personal the commitment 
must be, and such a commitment reaches 
to others, from the I to the You. A sym- 
bolic body may achieve its origin in the 
formal acceptance of truth, but the society 
or the group may also result from a pro- 
found assertion of the true as both objec- 
tively and personally true. 

The intellectual is primarily engaged in 
being a creator and an artist. The saint and 
the rationalist, St. Thomas and Unamuno 
or Ortega, have this in common—they must 
acquire rationality because of their inner 
commitment; the development of rational- 
ity is a duty and a moral function, thus 
their commitment to being an intellectual 
is a complete ethical dedication. Life is a 
fight to win the truth and through the 
truth to win a proper freedom. But dedica- 
tion makes the intellectual uncomfortable 
among non-intellectuals, just as non-intel- 
lectuals are uncomfortable with him. The 
intellectual keeps aloof from society or he 
makes war upon it, but still he adheres to 
it, and he shares in its responsibilities since 
he will often seek the rewards of a life of 
power. 

But there are two planes on which the 
intellectual is defined. First, in Europe and 
in Anglo-Saxon countries he has been de- 
fined as a technician of his specialty; he 
labors primarily in his own corporation or 
profession; he is a professor, a teacher, a 
journalist, a writer, or the member of a 
profession that requires a complicated 
training like that of lawyers and engineers. 
Indeed, much the same may be said of the 
more significant political leaders. Second, 
we in America, as the Latin peoples of 
Europe, usually speak of an intellectual as 
a person with a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, or withal a learned man. In the 
Mediterranean area especially, the intellec- 
tual concerns himself with many things, 
and his sphere of activity touches many 
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publics. His ideas form the intellectual cul- 
ture of a time; with Xenophon it is the 
standard of political Virtue, with Aristotle 
it is the mature man of the Ethics. At one 
extreme, because of the intellectual’s pres- 
tige, is the pseudo-intellectual, and at the 
other is the intellectual great, or demigod, 
the Nobel Prize-winner, who sets the tone 
of an age and who draws all others of his 
kind after him. The pseudo-intellectual can 
frame no denunciation of the demigod, 
and the genuine intellectuals must follow 
because rejection of him would mean their 
own destruction or loss of status. 

The university is the natural dwelling 
place of the intellectual, and the intellec- 
tual life flourishes with the strength and 
the responsible freedom of the universities. 
Of course, the university has no monopoly 
on intellectuals. In and around the world 
cities, like New York, Washington, London, 
Berlin, Paris, Rome, and Madrid, there are 
many intellectuals who live at a higher 
level of creativity than ordinarily is found 


in the university. They are the artists gen- 
erally, while the scientists are found in the 
university, the government office, and the 
industrial laboratory. 


II 


MANY OF THESE INTELLECTUALS are Chris- 
tians, but since the eighteenth century the 
rising intelligentsia has been predominant- 
ly hostile to Christians and their faith. 
They have been scientific free-thinkers and 
agnostics, especially hostile to the historic 
organizations of Christian churches. Here 
we have one of the great tragedies of the 
modern world, the revolt against revelation 
and traditional truths, which other civiliza- 
tions have experienced in their late ages, 
in the time of the decay of tradition. Where 
some reconciliation has been effected, it 
has been achieved generally by rejecting 
any firm religious doctrines, and especially 
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by repugnance at church organization, or, 
in other words, a functioning priesthood 
or ministry. Even the idea of God seems 
to fade away, a little at a time like the grin 
of the Cheshire cat of Alice in Wonder- 
land. The intellectual of this character be- 
comes a revolutionary and a theologian of 
progress. 

Let us ask then: what is a Christian in- 
tellectual? There are many Christian in- 
tellectuals on any university campus, but 
the atmosphere or the tone of behavior is 
nevertheless essentially indifferent or re- 
mote from an interest in Christian belief. 
A Christian intellectual is one who can- 
not conceive that his dedication to research 
in the arts and sciences is in any way in- 
consistent with his theological engagement. 
For the arts and the sciences are part of 
God’s world, and in the end there can be 
no conflict between the knowledge gained 
by research and the knowledge gained from 
revelation, the Christian tradition, or from 
theistic philosophy. But the pride of the 
intellectual and the search for fame or 
power may easily get out of proportion. 
The idea of a moral duty drawn from 
Christian teaching then becomes a_nui- 
sance. 

Some things must be clear. The Chris- 
tian intellectual has made certain commit- 
ments to the truth of religious tradition as 
it emerged from the foundations of Juda- 
ism. To the Christian, the coming of Christ 
was an inevitable epoch in history. Eric 
Voegelin’s position in his great contempo- 
rary work, Order and History, is that the 
historical process is to be understood as 
the movement of societies either toward or 
away from union with God. It is his basic 
conception that every decisive society of 
history has interpreted its mundane tasks 
in relation to its understanding of what is 
ultramundane, that is, God in relation to 
man, society, and the cosmos. The search 
is always for the symbolic representation in 





revelation, in liturgy, in sacred poem, in 
secular tale, in the drama, and in philos- 
ophy which discloses the central core of 
hope and judgment upon which every 
society turns. Voegelin has further con- 
tended that in Israel for the first time man- 
kind apprehended what it means to have 
a history, that is, to have movement in time 
toward the consummation of man’s will and 
God’s will. It is some sort of perception of 
this truth of history that creates the Chris- 
tian intellectual. It is on this basis that the 
intellectual can reconcile his commitment 
to the intellectual life with his understand- 
ing of the vastness of man’s experience 


with God. 
Ill 


THE CHRISTIAN INTELLECTUAL has found 
support for his right to exist in the pluralis- 
tic conception of society. For the intellec- 
tuals, the conception of a pluralistic society 
suggests that there is no conformity or uni- 
formity among all intellectuals, and that on 
the most serious of all questions, the ul- 
timate question of man’s relation to God, 
there is existentially an abyss of difference 
among intellectuals. 

Still, what is meant by a_ pluralistic 
society? It means in simplest form that the 
public law and the operating consensus of 
a state recognizes the right of widely diver- 
gent groups to exist; that the state as 
supreme temporal authority considers it 
proper for different philosophies of life to 
be represented in education and in politics; 
and that within society the rights of various 
religious groups are recognized. The plural- 
istic political society is one in which such 
a situation is accepted by the state. If we 
would seek the root of the pluralistic 
society, we can return to the Gospel where 
Christ tells us to render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God the 
things that are God’s. There is thus a mul- 


tiple loyalty in man, for he is loyal both 
to the king of the earthly state and to the 
king of the heavenly. In the same person 
we find both the citizen and the Christian. 

Somewhat later Pope Gelasius I said that 
there are two principal powers in the 
world, the state and the Church. The 
medieval mind held that there are two 
jurisdictions, two ways of life, and if each 
performs its proper functions there will be 
no conflict. But whether the great societies 
—the Church, the Empire, and the uni- 
versities—are parts of the one common- 
wealth or of two was always a troublesome 
question to the medieval mind. All through 
the Christian centuries the great issue has 
been this dualism between the spiritual and 


the temporal, and some tension between 


them should not cause any disturbance of 
mind. To be natural and proper, this ten- 
sion must exist within and between free 
citizens who compose both a free church 
and a free political society. Today as yester- 
day one of the surest means to test whether 
a society is free is to inquire into the free- 
dom of the institutions of religious life. 
Totalitarianism is not pluralistic because it 
denies first of all the right of men to com- 
mit themselves to alternative symbols of 
order. 

In our time a pluralistic society has come 
to include many different groups, with any 
or all of them raucously expressing their 
ideas on politics. Among the autonomous 
groups we now commonly see in a pluralis- 
tic society are economic organizations, like 
labor unions, business corporations, and 
professional societies. Or, as it has been 
forcefully put, we have big labor, big ag- 
riculture, big business, and big govern- 
ment, all trying to run society. But these 
corporative bodies have not destroyed in 
any way the importance of the religious 
commitment of an individual to an or- 
ganized religious body. 

The Christian intellectual lives in the 
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pluralistic society, but he hopes that the 
person is recognized as a child of God. He 
is personalist in his view of the nature of 
man, and he believes that because of the 
nature of man the person may make his 
commitment to his faith, his political order, 
and to his professional or corporate order. 
Since the university is the normal center 
for intellectual life, the test of the position 
of the Christian intellectual is his position 
among other intellectuals in the modern 
university. The Christian intellectual must 
thus claim a right to be a part of the uni- 
versity. 

In the United States the freedom of 
Christian universities to exist, and the ar- 
rangements by which religious foundations 
near secular institutions provide opportu- 
nity for religious instruction, have helped 
to energize the pluralistic proposition in 
America. But in Europe in the nineteenth 
century there were liberals who, in the 
name of freedom or religious liberty (that 
is, liberty from religion), almost drove the 
Christian intellectual out of academic life. 
In England until well into the last century 
one had to be a member of the state church 
and to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles 
in order to enter an Oxford college. First 
dissenters, and then Catholics were per- 
mitted to enter, and now there is even an 
Oxford College named after Blessed Ed- 
mund Campion, one of the Jesuit mission- 
aries who at the price of his life helped to 
preserve his faith in England. 

A notable characteristic of American 
university life is its diversity, and its for- 
mal tolerance of the most contradictory 
forms of intellectual life. Not only do we 
have religiously-leavened universities, but 
the secular university is becoming less anti- 
religious and less non-religious than it used 
to be. There was a time when Andrew D. 
White, in alliance with Andrew Carnegie, 
set out to purge higher education of reli- 
gious impact, save the most vague and in- 
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definable. Such was one of the ideals and 
one of the purposes of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
founded in 1905. And this meant, of 
course, that the individual professor to be 
respectable must have emancipated himself 
from organized religious association. He 
might talk about religion as a cultural 
force, but he would in nowise be a boorish 
disciple himself. Both White and Carnegie 
were hostile to organized religion, though 
White professed what he regarded as a 
purer and higher religion than might be 
found in the theology of his day. 

In a letter dated April 16, 1905, the es- 
tablishment of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching was au- 
thorized. The money given to the Founda- 
tion was to be used without regard to race, 
creed, sex, or color, and institutions of 
higher learning which were supported by 
the government, or “sectarian institutions,” 
were excluded from its benefits. Those col- 
leges free to men of all creeds or none were 
not to be considered sectarian; however, 
“only such as are under the control of a 
sect or require Trustees (or a majority 
thereof), Officers, Faculty or Students, to 
belong to any specified sect, or which im- 
pose any theological test are to be ex- 
cluded.” The founding letter as given in 
the First Annual Report of the President 
and Treasurers of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, which was published in 1906, specifies 
that pensions for retirement were to “be 
paid to such teachers only as are, or have 
been connected with institutions not under 
control of a sect or which do not require 
their Trustees, their Officers, Faculties or 
Students (or a majority thereof) to belong 
to any specified sect, and which do not im- 
pose any theological test as a condition of 
entrance therein or of connection there- 
with.” Detailed educational standards were 
stated, and it was observed with satisfac- 
tion in the Report that many colleges with 


former church connections “have dropped 
any formal connection with denominational 
bodies.” The Report further anticipated 
such a development in American educa- 
tion that the Carnegie Foundation might 
minister “to the whole body of teachers in 
America.” 

Andrew D. White was obviously flat- 
tered by the fact that Carnegie consulted 
him about his benefactions to education. 
White’s Autobiography indicates they were 
in agreement, and apparently White was 
one of the strongest confirming forces in 
support of Carnegie’s prejudices about reli- 
gion. At the end of Vol. II of the Autobiog- 
raphy, White sums up his views on reli- 
gion, indicating his conviction that reli- 
gion and education are incompatible. He 
had expressed similar views in A History 
of the Warfare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom written in 1898. He concludes 
the Autobiography by observing that we 
should assist Evolution rather than Revolu- 
tion. The final paragraph of the work 
states: “The best way of aiding in a health- 
ful evolution would seem to consist in firm- 
ly but decisively resisting all ecclesiastical 
efforts to control or thwart the legitimate 
work of science and education; in letting 
the light of modern research and thought 
into the religious atmosphere; and in cul- 
tivating each for himself, obedience ‘to the 
first and great commandment, and the 
second which is like unto it,’ as given by 
the Blessed Founder of Christianity.” 

It is said we are having a religious re- 
vival in America, and that a greater per- 
centage of the people belong to churches 
than at any previous time in our history. 
Some doubt the depth of the revival, but in 
the end it must signify more than the cur- 
rent American saying that “religion is a 
good thing.” If there is a real religious 
revival in America, it will have its impact 
on the university; it will suggest that 
theology, as of old, has a place among the 


subjects of scholarly labor. In the Amer- 
ican pluralistic society, the university 
should be pluralistic as well, and side by 
side with teaching dealing with the “state” 
of each science there will be instruction by 
the Christian intellectual in the philosophy 
and the metaphysics of the faith in which 
he believes. It will involve life here and 
now, not the remote examination of a 
distant past. 

To say that the Christian intellectual has 
a place in our intellectual life means that 
we recognize the pluralistic character of 
universities, rather than saying that an in- 
tellectual by definition must be one who 
has emancipated himself from religious 
teaching or a belief in the supernatural. To 
recognize the place of the Christian intel- 
lectual in America, as he is given recogni- 
tion now in the societies of Western Europe, 
means that American universities will slow- 
ly but certainly swing back to the historic 
and original idea of the University. The 
recognition of the Christian intellectual 
may signify in the future a return to the 
concept of John Henry Cardinal Newman’s 
university as one with a spiritual purpose 
at its core. 


IV 


THE GREAT OBJECTION to recognizing that 
there can be a Christian intellectual in a 
state university or a Christian seat of learn- 
ing is the feeling among secularists that 
science and religion are incompatible. They 
have insisted that the university must be 
separated from religious sponsorship, and 
education to be education at all must be 
non-sectarian, or rather non-religious in 
character. It was said in the last century 
there was a no-quarter warfare between 
science and religion. One of the chief dif- 
ficulties, therefore, of our time is the lin- 
gering feeling among many that science 
and theology cannot legitimately exist to- 
gether, that religion in education is divi- 
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sive, and that science must stand for the 
destruction of theology. Christians have 
felt that scientists, venturing beyond the 
proper claims of their science, have been 
at times the enemy of the truth of an order 
in history under revelation. The theologians 
have spoken firmly: properly speaking 
there can be no warfare between science 
and religion, for truth is a unity with 
pluralistic expression—the scientific, the 
theological, the humanistic, and the artistic. 
Indeed, we must include the intellectuality 
of the modes of inquiry and reason of the 
liberal arts, for they represent the plural- 
ities and the unity of truth. 

The future of the relation of science and 
theology is not bright simply because reli- 
gion is a good thing, or because everyone 
ought to have some sort of religion, just as 
one may have his favorite wines and spices. 
Rather, if religion has no theology its 
future is dim, whatever becomes of science. 
The future state of reconciliation between 
science and religion implies a resurgence 
of theology. It is possible to define the 
boundaries between science and religion 
only in terms of a science that is highly 
conscious of its strict adherence to scientif- 
ic method. And it would seem the same 
might be true of religion, that is, a religion 
with a theology in which the foggy dis- 
tance is cleared and the darker recesses 
are lighted with the lamps of logic, reason 
and revelation. 

This future will be realized in the uni- 
versity whose life is shared with the Chris- 
tian intellectual. When the elite of the uni- 
versity can recognize that scientific method 
has its limits and that there are important 
and true things that science does not say, 
and when the same elite can recognize that 
there are such things as theological prob- 
lems which may be explored by theologians 
through the highest and most qualified 
uses of reason, then the age of reconcilia- 
tion will be upon us. It will not come by 
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evasion, or by soft talk about religion being 
nice to have around in a disordered human 
situation. The Christian intellectual may or 
may not have some competence in theol- 
ogy; he may or may not be a philosopher; 
perhaps he is a scientist and perhaps he is 
not. But always the major premise, often 
inarticulate, is that if man seeks the facts 
of God’s world it is reasonable also to seek 
God. 

The kind of statement to which objection 
should be made is illustrated by the con- 
flict over evolution. Few propositions are 
more evasive, insipid, and even false, than 
the poetic symbol of W. H. Carruth in 
1909: 


A fire-mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 
And caves where cavemen dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it evolution, 


And others call it God. 


It is one thing to say that Evolution and 
God are identical, but it is quite different 
to say that evolution as a process of na- 
ture is one thing and that a knowledge of 
God in the ordering of the soul is another. 
Among some religious people there was ac- 
ceptance of the account in Genesis as 
literal, and on this basis it could be said 
there developed warfare between science 
and the Bible, or between scientists and 
theologians. In the retreat from this posi- 
tion, a lot of theological flesh was lost. No 
doubt, liberal Christianity was one con- 
sequence, including the view that Chris- 
tianity should be primarily a social reform 
movement. A more common view taken by 
theologians was that though evolution 
might account for the foot, for example, 
the soul was infused by God into man and 
the presence of the soul made the fact of 
man a reality. It has also been said that the 
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theologian would not be competent to ex- 
press an opinion on the method of evolu- 
tion, such as Darwin’s natural selection 
and the struggle in nature, or on the issue 
of Mendelian law and modern genetics. 

While evolution created a long storm 
over whether the account in Genesis should 
be taken as an alternative to biological 
theory, such a conflict does not seem to 
exist with contemporary physics. Physics 
has helped to still the controversy over 
theology, because it has surely heightened 
the perception of mystery in the universe, 
though physicists can hardly be called 
mystics. Furthermore, the atomic age has 
brought such uncertainty about the future 
of man that the purpose of man, and 
whether there is an objective moral order, 
have surely become pointed questions to 
discuss in the effort to salvage a world al- 
ways on the brink of new disasters. 

What is the function of the Christian in- 
tellectual in the university of the pluralis- 
tic society ? What is the chief duty or office 
of the Christian intellectual in the tension 
that exists between science and theology in 
the minds of both scientists and _theolo- 
gians? The office of the Christian intel- 
lectual is chiefly that of peace-maker; it is 
irenic. But it is irenic in two senses. The 
Christian intellectual should seek to reduce 
tension between scientists and Christians, 
and he should likewise seek to place bound- 
ary markers between science and religion. 

Actually, the conflict is most precise in 
the social studies. Many social scientists are 
disposed to say that values, that is, the 
principles of a moral order, are subjective 
or even mere aesthetic preference, and that 
they have no validity outside of the emo- 
tional bent of the individual. The Chris- 
tian believes that the moral order is an ob- 
jective fact. It should be possible in prac- 
tice for the social scientist to stay within 
his science, and for the Christian to affirm 
the truth of a moral order.* 


V 


THERE ARE few questions on which feelings 
run more deep than on the issue of reli- 
gion in education. It not only penetrates to 
the core of the American doctrine of the 
separation of church and state, but all over 
the world where Christians and totalitarians 
face each other one of the bitterly con- 
tested issues of policy is the control of 
schools. 

The American may draw on a rich 
tradition of liberty in education. But where 
the revolution has struck and the tradi- 
tions of living have been disrupted, diver- 
sity in education has been destroyed and 
the freedom of the parent in the education 
of his children has been revoked and ab- 
sorbed by the tyranny of the new state. 
Our quarrels in America are mostly at the 
margin, for the freedom of the parent in 
the religious education of children is rec- 
ognized; churches are open, and they may 
engage in charitable, medical, and educa- 
tional work; seminaries may be operated, 
and religious orders may exist without 
hindrance. Beyond this, citizens are gen- 
erally freed from test oaths for public of- 
fice, and all citizens can claim to be equal 
before the law regardless of their religious 
convictions. 

Religious intellectuals of all kinds have 
claimed a share in the work of teaching 
and research. Their first claim is that they 
have a right to be what they are and to 
have positions in universities just as other 
intellectuals. The Christian intellectual in 
the university is first of all a scholar. His 
duty is to be abreast of the current state of 
the subject he teaches. His Christianity 
should help him fulfill his duty as a scholar 
and a teacher. In other words, the religious 
interpretation of life should assist in the 
vocation of being an intellectual. 

The Christian intellectual can throw light 
on social and institutional questions be- 
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cause he understands the individuals who 
are involved. Because he is a believer he 
understands religious doctrine, religious 
tradition, the significance of liturgy, and 
on occasion such knowledge of theology as 
he may have will be of use in broadening 
the research understanding of religion in 
social activity. Social science does not re- 
veal the conscience because it seems con- 
stantly to be seeking statistical totals in 
human behavior. The Christian intellectual 
can probe the existential, the commitment 
of the individual, and he can understand 
the work of conscience in each person. At 
his best, as a statesman of education, he 
will be led to take positions on the con- 
troversies that exist among us. Will he not 
stand, first of all, for religious freedom in 
the organization of schools? Will he not 
defend the right of parents in the fulfill- 
ment of their moral duties to their children, 
and will he not participate in the dialectic 
over the meaning of the separation of 
church and state in America? 

Finally, the Christian intellectual must 
say that religion is a necessary and proper 
part of education. Instead of the three 
“R’s” there are four: reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and religion. Ideally, he will 
say that religion should be taught on the 
basis of freedom within the school, though 
he can, no doubt, accept the retreat from 
the McCollum decision in the Zorach case, 
which is the present basis of released-time 
religious education in the United States. 
The Christian can live with the present de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, though 
he would obviously like to see more re- 
ligious training in education. In this sense, 
he will defend the right of special schools 
to exist along side of public schools, and 
the right of students to move freely from 
one to the other. Beyond this, the right of 
the teacher to engage in his chosen work 
must not depend on the kind of religious 
views he accepts, but rather on his charac- 
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ter, his competence, and his fidelity to his 
duty. 

The function of any intellectual in a dy- 
namic, moving society is never static. The 
problems raised by the existence of the 
Christian intellectual are not to be re- 
solved here and now, but only through his- 
tory, through a dialectic and a dialogue 
carried on through the generations of ex- 
perience which go to make up our tradi- 
tion. Such is especially the case when we 
now move beyond dialectic to the practice 
of dialogue between those intellectuals who 
differ profoundly among themselves. 


VI 

Is THERE such a thing as a vocation of be- 
ing a Christian intellectual? St. Paul spoke 
once to some of his spiritual children, urg- 
ing them to abide in their callings. Chris- 
tians were to abide in their callings with 
humility and fidelity. What St. Paul ob- 
jected to in the learned, the intellectuals, 
and those who claimed to be wise, was 
their pride. The symbol of the wisdom of 
the poor and the humble who shared in the 
wisdom of Christ was set against the pride, 
and the hunger for wealth and power, to 
be found in what we might today call “the 
intellectuals.” 

Pride expresses itself most easily in the 
intellectual in his contempt for those who 
know less than he does or for those who 
disagree with him. I once heard some one 
say in a jibe at Voltaire: “I will defend 
with my life your right to say what you 
believe, provided what you say is intel- 
ligent, well-informed, responsible, not su- 
perstitious, and that it is neither the mouth- 
ing of a madman nor the effusions of an 
authoritarian or psychoneurotic personal- 
ity.” The sacred literature on many occa- 
sions seems to consider pride the peculiar 
sin of the learned and the rich. But in ad- 
dition to the sin of pride, the intellectuals 
often seek power, and most readily they 
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may reach for positions of authority in 
government agencies. When the intellectual 
gets into power he may seem even more 
of a compromising politician than one 
whose first skill is the art of politics. At 
least it is observed that the intellectuals in 
government who aspire to the laurel of re- 
generators of the social body do not escape 
from political downfall, or political strife, 
just because they may be informed in the 
sciences, the social sciences, or generally 
in human learning. 

Would St. Paul extend his advice to in- 
tellectuals to abide in their callings? Was 
not he a learned man, as well as a crafts- 
man? It would appear that St. Paul had no 
objection to learning, whether Greek, Jew- 
ish or Latin, but he did object to the weak- 
nesses of the intellectuals, whatever might 
be their culture. When St. Paul spoke in 
Athens in the public square, he was indeed 
speaking to intellectuals who liked nothing 
better than to talk, and to be proud about 
the ignorance of others. The knowledge of 
a Christian is a source of authority, that 
is, a source of moral knowledge; it is a 
sanction for justice and the symbol or doc- 
trine of order. Gne may not say that St. 
Paul was anti-intellectual, nor may one 
cover his pride by saying his own critics 
are anti-intellectuals. 

Being a Christian intellectual is a voca- 
tion in St. Paul’s sense, in which, if we 
have the ability, and the calling so to 
speak, we should abide. In recent years 
more than one student of Christian thought 
has recognized the function of the intellec- 
tual in the Christian order of life. Some 
have talked of a theology of work, and the 
time has come perhaps to speak of a 
theology of the intellectual. Such an in- 
quiry must seek first the individual and 
try to rescue him from submergence in 
the group or in some kind of a statistical 
aggregate. More pointedly it might try to 
accept the function of the intellectual as 
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distinct from service to the state, or, as the 
Classical Man might say, to the City. Along 
with a theology of the intellectual, which 
would be primarily Christian, there is also 
the philosophy of being an intellectual. 

Voegelin has described the origin of phi- 
losophy at the time of the Hellenic “leap 
into being.” Philosophy had rejected the 
historic mythology to be found in Homer 
and Hesiod, and with Xenophanes the 
poets began to seek in God a universal 
spiritual principle. In the next stage, the 
philosophers insisted there is an order in 
the soul distinct from the order of the city, 
and thus in philosophy one finds a rebel- 
lion against the submergence of the indi- 
vidual in his mundane citizenship. The 
tension between the statement of the order 
of the soul and the affirmation of duty to 
the City, which Socrates exhibited when 
he refused to escape, is the substance of an 
inquiry into the nature of the intellectual. 
Philosophers, whether Greek or Christian, 
classical or modern, affirm the right of the 
wise man to exist and to speak to the 
world. They say that the order of the soul 
can never be subordinated in a state. Might 
we not say that the dualism between the 
soul and the City made it possible to rec- 
oncile Christian and Greek thinking at a 
later time? 

In the middle ages Churchmen were ac- 
customed to say men were governed prin- 
cipally by two powers, the kingship and 
the priesthood. But there was another pow- 
er, and that was the studium, or the uni- 
versity, and the world of the scholar and 
the intellectual. In the life of the studium 
men turned to the study of letters, and the 
life of the community was incomplete with- 
out the recognition of the fréedom of each. 
The studium was more than a monopoly of 
the university, for it was in the Church, 
the abbey, the cathedral school, and it was 
indeed wherever men prayed and worked, 
for the student and the intellectual also 
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worked. Cardinal Newman in 1858 wrote 
of the mission of St. Benedict: “Silent men 
were observed about the country, or dis- 
covered in the forest, digging, clearing and 


building. . . . There was no one that ‘con- 
tended, or cried out,’ or drew attention to 
what was going on; but by degrees the 
woody swamp became a hermitage, a re- 
ligious house, a farm, an abbey, a village, 
a seminary, a school of learning, and a 
city. Roads and bridges connected it with 
other abbeys and cities, which had simi- 
larly grown up; and what the haughty 
Alaric or fierce Attila had broken to pieces, 
these patient meditative men had brought 
together and made to live again.” 

Let us cite part of the magnificent trib- 
ute to wisdom and to the man who has it 
that is found in sacred writing in the Book 
of Wisdom. Here is rejoicing in learning 
that may have, indeed, inspired so great an 
intellectual and university man as St. Thom- 
as Aquinas. In Chapter 7, beginning with 
Verse 7, we read: “Wherefore I wished and 
understanding was given me: and I called 
upon God and the spirit of wisdom came 
upon me. And I preferred her before king- 
doms and thrones, and esteemed riches 
nothing in comparison with her. Neither 
did I compare unto her any precious stone: 
for all gold in comparison of her, is as a 
little sand, and silver in respect to her is 
counted as clay. I loved her above health 
and beauty, and chose to have her instead 
of light: for her light cannot be put out. 
Now all good things came to me together 
with her, and innumerable riches through 
her hands, and I rejoiced in all those: for 
this wisdom went before me, and I knew 
not that she was the mother of them all. 
Which I have learned without guile, and 
communicate without envy, and her riches 
I hide not. For she is an infinite treasure to 
men: which they that use, become the 
friends of God, being commended for the 
gift of discipline.” 
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The man of wisdom is a free man, a man 
who is spiritually free as well as free in the 
pragmatics of daily life. Commitment to an 
ideology comes properly after the search 
for spiritual freedom. Carl Sandburg said 
over the radio on Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1959 and 1960, that Lincoln 
was neither a liberal nor a conservative; 
he was profound and a mystic. Spiritual 
liberty has a hard time in this age of the 
“secular hypothesis” that there be no Gela- 
sian dualism, no dualism between the free- 
dom of the state and any other. 

When the state becomes a closed-circuit 
idealism, it becomes heavy-handed, clumsy, 
and self-conscious about its own incompe- 
tence. The two Congressional breakfast 
prayer groups which meet each week are 
seeking a foundation of liberty beyond the 
institutional and the political, and many a 
Congressman or Senator has become in- 
creasingly religious in his search for free- 
dom. The late Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
of Utah wrote much on the religious, Chris- 
tian, and spiritual significance of freedom; 
he was guilty of that methodological of- 
fense of “reductionism” which in his case 
meant seeking political liberty outside of 
the political; it was a reassertion of the 
dualism of life against the secular unity 
claimed by the modern state.” 

The modern ideologies—liberalism, com- 
munism, and others—are not at home 
with non-political categories, for all things 
must be reduced to the political, and in- 
stitutionally to the unquestioned unity of 
the state. Few things have so moved the 
modern search for freedom, and few epi- 
sodes have so clarified the mind of the 
Christian intellectual as the desperate lone- 
liness of the Russian writer Boris Pasternak 
after he was forced to relinquish his Nobel 
Prize for literature. Pasternak’s protest was 
spiritual, and it was against our time, in 
Russia and out; it was not political, soci- 
ological, or pragmatic. But it was religious, 
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aesthetic, and mystical. And to his aid as 
far as they might, came the thinkers, writ- 
ers and intellectuals of all creeds, even 
those who admired the Russian economic 
system, for he showed the meaning of being 
a free man under tyranny. He showed, 
with his Russian Bible before him, and 
his novel before the world, what a Christian 
intellectual may be if his destiny demands 
it. 


*The “relativism” of the social science liberal 
receives a dramatic expression in the refusal to 
take domestic communists seriously. At the Tenth 
Newberry Library Conference, April 18, 1959, in 





Daniel Aaron’s paper on “Communism and the 
American Writer,” the communist movement in 
America was identified with or reconciled with 
the American progressive tradition. It was gen- 
erally applauded by the group. See The New- 
berry Library Bulletin, Vol. V (August, 1959), 
pp. 84 ff. 

"For information on the “Prayer Group,” see 
the Congressional Record, 86th Congress, Second 
Session, February 26, 1960, p.p. 3303-3305, for an 
account of the Eighth Presidential Prayer Break- 
fast. The Bibliography of religious writings of 
Congressmen and Senators is long indeed. From 
data that cannot be presented here it seems that 
Mormon members have been the most prolific of 
the religious writers in government. However, 
Senator Ralph Flanders, for example, wrote on 
machine tools in his youth and on religious sub- 
jects about the time of his retirement from the 
Senate. 
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Paradoxes and proposed reforms 


Democracy and the Electoral College 


FELIX MORLEY 


ALL WHO HOPE that the United States will 
remain a federal republic may derive a 
measure of consolation from the failure of 
the recent session of Congress to advocate 
any reform of the Electoral College. For 
that much-criticized institution in its pres- 
ent shape at least insures that the President 
shall be elected by the States acting as 
wholly autonomous units, unaffected by the 
nation-wide popular vote. The Electoral 
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College, indeed, is a complete refutation of 
the curious myth that the United States, 
politically speaking, is a democracy—as- 
suming this misty word to signify a system 
in which the will of the majority, national- 
ly expressed, is entitled to triumph. 

But this consolation, for those who prefer 
a federal republic to a necessarily central- 
ized democracy, is heavily clouded by the 
many deficiencies, not to say absurdities, of 
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the Electoral College as it has evolved. The 
fact that some of these shortcomings are 
concealed is perhaps a tribute to the skill 
with which our professional politicians op- 
erate. It is certainly no compliment to the 
current interest of the American people in 
self-government. Many will scarcely believe, 
for instance, that in this age of almost in- 
stantaneous computations there is, and can 
be, no accurate record of how many voters 
favored President Kennedy in November, 
1960. All we know for certain is that he 
was not supported by a majority of the 
popular vote, being the fourteenth Presi- 
dent, since this vote began to be tabulated, 
to be chosen by a minority of those who 
troubled to declare a preference at the polls. 

To substantiate this statement is simul- 
taneously to throw light on the extraor- 
dinary complications of our electoral pro- 
cedure. In Alabama, as used to be the case 
in most States, the names of Presidential 
candidates do not appear on the ballot. 
Quite logically, the ballot carries instead 
the names of the electors, whose eventual 
prerogative it will be to vote a President 
into office. Last year the eleven Democratic 
electors in Alabama were selected by a 
party primary which chose five pledged to 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket and six who 
emphasized their hostility to it by runing as 
independents. All eleven were listed on the 
ballot alphabetically, without identification 
of their leanings, but the tabulation of the 
State-wide popular vote showed that the 
lowest of the six unpledged electors—all of 
whom later cast their ballots for Senator 
Byrd—ran more than 2000 above the 
highest of the electors pledged to Kennedy. 

It would be beyond the abilities of an 
Einstein accurately to classify these con- 
fused Alabama votes in terms of support 
for, or antagonism to, the Kennedy can- 
didacy. The Associated Press, feeling it 
necessary to report something intelligible, 
merely attributed to the Democratic can- 
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didate the highest number of votes cast for 
any Kennedy elector in Alabama, which 
was 318,303. The equally reputable Con- 
gressional Quarterly chose to take the high- 
est vote cast for any Alabama elector, which 
was 324,050, and then gave Kennedy five- 
elevenths of that figure. So close was the 
popular vote, throughout the nation as a 
whole, that the second of these arbitrary 
methods served to credit Nixon with a small 
plurality in the consolidated returns, while 
the first formula did the same for Kennedy. 

The closeness of the contest last Novem- 
ber, and even more the charges of fraud- 
ulent count in several key States, served to 
concentrate public attention on the delayed 
electoral vote by which the President of the 
United States is actually chosen. The statu- 
tory date for this, which can of course be 
altered by Congress at any time, is the first 
Monday after the second Wednesday of the 
December immediately following the pop- 
ular vote. On December 19, 1960, there- 
fore, the electors chosen by the people on 
November 8 assembled in the various State 
capitals to elect the President. There are 
currently 537 members of this so-called 
“Electoral College,” which has no location, 
no permanent existence as a continuous 
body, and which has never assembled as a 
whole. 

While the electoral vote of each State 
was announced from its capital as cast on 
December 19, the Presidential election was 
still not officially completed. This necessi- 
tated a third act, on January 6, 1961, when 
the outgoing President of the Senate (Mr. 
Nixon) certified the electoral vote to a 
joint session of both Houses of the expiring 
86th Congress. The formality showed 300 
electoral votes for Kennedy; 219 for Nixon, 
and 15 for Senator Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, who had never been a candidate. 
For Vice-President there were 300 votes for 
Senator Lyndon Johnson; 219 for Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge; 14 for Senator Thur- 
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mond of South Carolina and one for Sena- 
tor Goldwater of Arizona, the last two of 
whom also were not candidates for office. 

A further curiosity, in this highly im- 
plausible election system, was that the 
three electoral votes of Hawaii were not 
counted at all. The hairline division of the 
popular vote there had prevented a con- 
clusive certification of any electoral slate 
for this newest State. So far as the Presi- 
dency was concerned the people of Hawaii, 
for all their enthusiasm over Statehood, 
might just as well not have voted. 

A largely unrealized point about the 
Presidential electoral system is that there 
is nothing except party discipline, which 
cannot be legally enforced, to restrain an 
elector, once chosen as such, from voting 
for whomever he pleases. Of the 15 who 
voted for Senator Byrd as president, eight 
came from Mississippi, six from Alabama 
and one from Oklahoma, although the 
popular vote in this last State favored 
Nixon over Kennedy by better than 5 to 4. 
The phenomenon of electoral independence 
is not new. It accords both with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution and is not 
infrequently exercised. In 1956, for in- 
stance, Circuit Judge Walter B. Jones re- 
ceived an electoral vote from Alabama 
though he had never been mentioned as a 
Presidential candidate. 

Widely noted, however, was the fact that 
Senator Byrd, though refusing to be a 
candidate, still obtained almost 3 per cent 
of the conclusive vote. If he had actively 
campaigned, and won only the 32 addition- 
al electoral votes of Louisiana and the two 
Carolinas, Kennedy would not have had a 
majority of the Electoral College. In that 
case the election would have been thrown 
into the outgoing House of Representatives 
for decision, as happened in 1800 and 
again in 1824. It could happen a third time 
and the weakening of party discipline, with 
both Democrats and Republicans rent by 
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internal dissension, makes such an outcome 
more than a mere theoretical possibility for 
1964. 

Since the last election there has de- 
veloped a more general realization that a 
Presidential candidate might seemingly be 
elected in November, yet found unauthor- 
ized to hold that office when the Electoral 
College vote is taken. This danger to na- 
tional stability, plus the extreme complexity 
and illogic of the inherited system, has 
brought a flood of legislative proposals for 
its reform. All of them, however, require 
a Constitutional Amendment, since the ex- 
isting arrangement is carefully spelled out 
in Article II, Section 1 of the Constitution 
and in the revisionary Twelfth Amend- 
ment. Furthermore, and significantly, none 
of these proposals reached the voting stage, 
in either House, during the past session of 
Congress. 

The situation is one that merits both a 
review of how it developed and a consider- 
ation of what, if anything, should be done 
to elect the President of the United States 
in a more rational manner. 


Origin Of The Electoral College 


As is known to every student of Madi- 
son’s Reports, the problem of Presidential 
election was one of the most carefully con- 
sidered and thoroughly discussed of all 
those confronting the Founding Fathers. 

The Constitutional Convention got down 
to work in Philadelphia on May 25, 1787, 
and as early as June 1, James Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania, observed that even though 
“it might appear chimerical” he would say 
“at least that in theory he was for an elec- 
tion by the people.” That Wilson did not 
himself expect direct election of the Presi- 
dent, however, was demonstrated the fol- 
lowing day. He then formally proposed that 
the States be divided into electoral districts, 





and that those resident therein and quali- 
fied to vote for Representatives in Congress 
should “elect members for their respective 
districts to be electors of the Executive 
magistracy.” It was further specified that 
the electors must not choose the Executive 
“out of their own body.” Here was the 
germ of the Electoral College, but Mr. Wil- 
son’s motion was at the time voted down 
by eight of the ten States present, being 
favored only by Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. 

By July 17 the delegates were ready to 
assess the two most radically different pro- 
posals: on the one hand, the election of the 
President by direct popular vote; on the 
other, his election by the Congress. The 
first alternative was supported only by 
Pennsylvania. There was general agree- 
ment with the scathing assertion of George 
Mason, of Virginia, that election by the 
people “at large” would be as “unnatural” 
as it would be “to refer a trial of colors to 
a blind man.” Election of the President 
“by the National Legislature,” however, 
was provisionally approved by all ten States 
then present. 

If this procedure had been finally adopted 
the position of the President would have 
been akin to that of the British Prime 
Minister and the development of disci- 
plined party government in the United 
States would certainly have been acceler- 
ated. Partly because of the fear of what was 
then called “faction,” partly to confirm the 
separation and balance of power between 
legislature and executive, Mr. Wilson’s idea 
of specialized electors was revived and it 
received the powerful support of James 
Madison, Elbridge Gerry and Gouverneur 
Morris. On July 20 it was unanimously 
agreed “that the Electors of the Executive 
shall not be members of the National Legis- 
lature, nor officers of the United States, 
nor shall the Electors themselves be eligible 
to the supreme magistracy.” These stipula- 
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tions are all in the Constitution today (Art. 
I, Sect. 2). 

During the ensuing weeks the Conven- 
tion frequently reviewed the issue of how 
the President should be chosen. The plan 
to have Congress elect him died hard and 
for a time seemed likely to succeed. James 
Wilson, who later became a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, was staunch in his ad- 
vocacy of “an election mediately or imme- 
diately by the people.” He was successful in 
the first of these objectives but not in his 
effort to have the electors chosen by Con- 
gressional districts. Here the advocates of 
State sovereignty won out, as shown by the 
eventual decision that each State shall ap- 
point its electors “in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct.” 

The record makes plain that the electoral 
college system, as finally adopted by the 
Constitutional Convention on September 6, 
1787, was a dual compromise. On the one 
hand it bridged the gap between advocates 
of direct popular election of the President, 
and the greater number who at first thought 
he should be elected by the Congress. On 
the other hand the solution emphasized 
the dominant role of the States as such in 
choosing the man who would be Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the national government. The 
very name of the office underlines the Fed- 
eral principle. It is President of the United 
States, not President of the American Peo- 
ple. 

Evidence of the dual compromise is seen 
in the decision to make each State’s elec- 
toral vote equal to its representation in 
both Houses of Congress, so that none can 
have fewer than three electors. The Presi- 
dent would, in effect, be chosen by a sec- 
ond national Legislature. But'as his election 
is its only purpose and function, the oper- 
ative independence of the President from 
the actual law-making body is not in- 
fringed. 

A further part of the general compromise 
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was to give the House of Representatives 
power to choose the President, from among 
the leading candidates, in the event of a 
tie, or of the absence of a majority, in the 
electoral vote. But in such a run-off each 
State delegation has only one vote, no mat- 
ter how many Representatives, thus em- 
phasizing State equality at the expense of 
democratic principle. 

Balancing this arrangement, in its turn, 
is the further Constitutional provision to 
meet the possibility of a tie in the electoral 
vote for Vice-President. In that event the 
Senate would choose, by individual ballots, 
between the two contestants.* 

Whether in spite, or because, of its com- 
plexities there was relatively little criticism 
of the Electoral College system in the bitter 
debates preceding and during the State 
conventions by which the Constitution was 
ratified. Indeed, Alexander Hamilton, in 
No. 68 of The Federalist (March 14, 1788), 
felt able to assert that: “The mode of ap- 
pointment of the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States is almost the only part of the 
system, of any consequence, which has es- 
.” He 
then proceeded to examine the advantages 
of indirect election of the President, by 
men of the highest community standing, 
without political obligations, and with com- 
plete freedom of choice—once these elec- 
tors had themselves been chosen—to select 
the man whom they considered best quali- 


fied: 


caped without severe censure. . . 


It was desirable that the sense of the 
people should operate in the choice of 
the person to whom so important a trust 
was to be confided ... . It was equally 
desirable that the immediate election 
should be made by men most capable of 
analyzing the qualities adapted to the 
station, and acting under circumstances 
favorable to deliberation, and to a judi- 
cious combination of all the reasons and 
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inducements which were proper to gov- 
ern their choice. 


We must remember that the election of 
George Washingon, as the first President 
of the United States, was foreordained. He 
is the only one for whom every elector has 
ever voted, not only for his first but also for 
his second term. Without this assured in- 
itial unanimity it is probable that the elec- 
toral system would have been more closely 
scrutinized, with better anticipation of the 
troubles that lay ahead. 


Evolution Of The Electoral College 


“PARTISAN SPIRIT,” admitted Washington 
in his Farewell Address, “unfortunately is 
inseparable from our nature.” Nevertheless 
he took the occasion to warn his country- 
men “in the most solemn manner against 
the baneful effects of the Spirit of Party.” 

In retrospect we can see that the most 
serious oversight of the Founding Fathers 
was their failure to realize that party poli- 
tics would inevitably develop in the United 
States. In the federation as designed there 
were certain to be some who would argue 
constantly for enlargement of centralized 
government, and others who would be 
equally anxious to restrain this in behalf of 
State sovereignty. Since this issue was both 
unresolved and all-pervasive, political par- 
ties dedicated to the two opposing theories 
were bound to arise. Indeed they began to 
take definite shape during, and as a part of, 
the deliberations of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

Yet that Convention assumed the Presi- 
dency could be kept non-partisan by giving 
the selective power to a non-political “col- 
lege”? of presumably eminent private citi- 
zens. Each elector would cast two ballots, 
without differentiation, except in his own 
mind, as to whom he wanted for President 
and for Vice-President. The man receiving 
the most ballots would be elected to the first 











office; the runner-up would get the second 
place. Thus, it was thought, the two best 
qualified men would be chosen as the Chief 
Executive and his alternate. It was simply 
not foreseen that the electors would them- 
selves become politicians, viewing the out- 
standing Presidential candidates as poten- 
tial rivals instead of as potential partners.’ 

Hopes for the complicated procedure 
might have been fulfilled if, as proposed by 
James Wilson, the electors had been uni- 
formly elected by contests in the Congres- 
sional districts. But these had barely been 
organized by the time set for the convening 
of the First Congress, March 4, 1789. Only 
the preceding summer had the Constitution 
been ratified by Virginia and New York, in 
both cases after bitter opposition conducive 
to permanent political alignments.* There 
simply wasn’t time to arrange for the elec- 
tion of Presidential electors, as well as of 
Representatives and Senators, in many of 
the States. Most of them, therefore, were 
merely appointed by the State legislatures, 
as the Constitution permitted. Though in 
many cases outstanding citizens, they were 
all, naturally, acceptable to the dominant 
local political leaders. The pattern whereby 
electors would be controlled by party lead- 
ership was already taking form. 

It developed rapidly. When Washington 
retired, John Adams was naturally the can- 
didate of the Federalists, with Thomas Jef- 
ferson the leading choice of the Anti-Fed- 
eralist grouping, who called themselves Re- 
publicans. In this election of 1796 there 
were 138 electors, from the then 16 States, 
in six of which the electors were chosen by 
popular election, in ten by legislative ac- 
tion. Adams secured 71 electoral votes, one 
more than a majority, of which Jefferson’s 
68 votes left him only two short. The heat 
of this close contest made proponents of 
both leaders equally anxious that electors 
should in advance declare themselves as 
advocates of a particular candidate. As the 
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candidates acquired political labels the 
electors began to do the same. Before the 
end of the eighteenth century it was fore- 
shadowed that State political organizations 
would eventually name slates of electors as 
mere figureheads, pledged in advance to 
cast their votes for the party candidate. 

In 1800 the Congressional caucus began 
to be used to cut down the plethora of 
candidates (thirteen of them had secured 
one or more electoral votes in 1796) and 
to present agreed nominations to the al- 
ready acquiescent electors. Both of the nas- 
cent parties sought to form an effective 
north-south axis, the Federalists backing 
Adams and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
of South Carolina, the Republicans naming 
Jefferson with Aaron Burr of New York 
as his running mate. But Burr, whose abili- 
ties were never impeded by scruples, was 
not content to play second fiddle. By ex- 
tremely adroit political maneuvering he 
obtained control of a sufficient number of 
electoral votes to tie with Jefferson for first 
place, giving each more than a majority, 
with Adams trailing both of them. This 
threw the election into the House, after a 
campaign which for intrigue and malevo- 
lence has fortunately never been surpassed 
in American history.® 

It took 35 House ballots, and much un- 
savory bargaining, to break the Jefferson- 
Burr deadlock, ten States out of the total of 
16 finally voting for the former. The nec- 
essary outcome was the Twelfth Amend- 
ment, stipulating that the electors should 
cast separate ballots for President and 
Vice-President. This in turn tended to 
strengthen the two-party system, permanent 
party organization and consequent political 
control of electors. Now it was possible to 
establish a formal party “ticket’”—of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President—pitted against 
their opposites on the basis of a party 
“platform,” rather than by the comparison 
of personal qualifications on which the 
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Founding Fathers had hoped the determina- 
tion of the President would be made. 

This alignment, however, was not con- 
firmed until the end of the “Virginia 
dynasty” of Presidents—Jefferson, Madison 
and Monroe. With the political fluidity 
then resulting four strong candidates 
emerged, all at the time calling them- 
selves Republicans, and by their rivalry 
throwing the election of 1824 into the 
House for the second, and so far the last, 
time. The candidates, after the withdrawal 
of John C. Calhoun when he felt assured of 
the Vice-Presidency, were John Quincy 
Adams, Henry Clay, William H. Craw- 
ford® and Andrew Jackson, their tally of 
electoral votes being respectively 84, 37, 41 
and 99, 

This election was also the first in which 
there was any tabulation of the popular 
vote, which of course was meaningless un- 
til it was established that the electors for 
whom votes were cast would be definitely 
pledged to a particular candidate in ad- 
vance. As taken in five States, this gave 
Jackson 152,901 as against 114,013 for 
Adams, the others trailing. The electoral 
vote, however, was divided in many of the 
then 24 States and Jackson was short of a 
majority of the total vote of 261. So a 
House decision between the three leading 
candidates, as provided by the Twelfth 
Amendment, became necessary. 

Henry Clay, the popular Speaker of the 
House, had been eliminated as a Presi- 
dential candidate, but not as a President- 
maker. In the opinion of many there was, 
and is, no doubt that Clay sold his great in- 
fluence to Adams in return for a promise 
that the latter would make him Secretary of 
State, as happened.’ Certainly there were 
many devious practises to influence House 
delegations in behalf of one or another of 
the three contestants. The vote was taken 
on February 9, 1825, giving Adams 13 
States to 7 for Jackson and 4 for Crawford. 
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So John Quincy Adams, though he had run 
behind Jackson in both the popular and the 
electoral vote, became President. 

The irrationality, not to say impropriety, 
of this outcome did much to cement the 
position of Presidential electors as party 
puppets. The indignant Jacksonians, now 
calling themselves Democrats, proceeded, 
State by State, to develop a disciplined 
party organization, of which the Spoils 
System was shortly to become an important 
part. As another result, State legislatures 
under Democratic control began to drop 
the selection of electors by constituencies, 
wherever operative, in favor of State-wide 
selection of what was called “the general 
ticket.” This meant much less likelihood of 
the split electoral votes that had been com- 
mon. The political efficacy of this general 
ticket became obvious as the popular vote 
was more widely tabulated. Thus, in 1832, 
the popular vote for the principal candi- 
dates—Jackson and Clay—was practically 
even in both New Jersey and Maryland, 
each of which had eight electoral votes. 
Under the general ticket, in New Jersey, 
Jackson, with a few hundred majority, got 
all the electoral votes. In Maryland, using 
the district system, Clay with a similar ma- 
jority received five electoral votes to three 
for Jackson. 

As it became clear that the Democrats 
were gaining by State consolidation of the 
electoral vote, the Whigs followed suit and 
two-men contests, with solid electoral votes 
by States, became the rule. The particular 
importance of this solidity in populous 
States was confirmed by the bitter election 
of 1860, when in 15 States Lincoln did not 
receive a single electoral vote, yet obtained 
180 to 123 for all of his three opponents 
on less than 40 per cent of the popular 
vote. It has been argued that if this elec- 
tion had gone to the House for final deci- 
sion, as might easily have happened, the 
Civil War could have been averted. Lincoln 





would have needed the support of 17 out 
of the 33 States then existent, which with 
15 strongly hostile to him would have been 
most difficult to secure. The argument is 
that only a compromise President, disposed 
to let the nation remain “half slave, half 
free,” could then have been chosen.® 

What is more certain is the political les- 
son that was drawn from Lincoln’s success 
in winnowing approximately 60 per cent 
of the vital electoral vote from less than 
40 per cent of the popular vote. This dem- 
onstrated that the big electoral votes of 
heavily populated States could be delivered 
by well cultivated minorities. There is a di- 
rect connection between the rise of big city 
Bossism and Lincoln’s minority victory a 
century ago. 

With the Democratic Party both split 
and discredited by the Civil War it was for 
a time the Republican Party that manipu- 
lated the perverted electoral system to best 
advantage. Although there were special 
post-bellum factors in the famous Hayes- 
Tilden contest of 1876, the ultimate result 
was to take the Presidency away from 
Tilden, who had a clear majority of the 
entire popular vote, and to give it to Hayes, 
the Republican. The Democrats suffered 
again in 1888, when Cleveland ran 100,000 
ahead of Harrison in the popular vote, but 
won only 168 electoral votes as against 233 
for Harrison. Of no national consequence, 
but certainly worthy of note, was the result 
of the election of 1948 in New York State. 
The Republicans then polled 45 per cent 
of that State’s vote, the Democrats 44 per 
cent and other candidates 11 per cent. On 
the basis of five per cent less than half of 
the popular vote, all of New York’s 47 elec- 
toral votes—as the number was then—were 
delivered to Thomas E. Dewey, the Re- 
publican candidate. In New York, the 
same ballots of the same voters on the 
same day sent more Democrats than Re- 
publicans to Congress, from the same State 


that was in effect voting unanimously for a 
Republican President. 

Anomalies like this, in a country that 
likes to call itself democratic, are so ex- 
treme as to jeopardize the very illogical 
electoral system that has developed. The 
Supreme Court has ruled that no party or- 
ganization is under compulsion to name an 
elector if he refuses to promise support for 
the party nominees.® It has been estab- 
lished that “the position of Presidential 
elector is one of trust” and many “unreli- 
ables,” named as prospective electors by 
their local organizations, have been re- 
placed by “loyal men” at State-wide party 
conventions preceding a national election. 
But this pressure does not meet the case 
where the State organization, or an im- 
portant part thereof, itself decides to name 
electors hostile to the national party nom- 
inee. This has happened twice recently, in 
1948 and in 1960, both cases emphasizing 
the precariousness of the present Electoral 
College arrangement. 

The underlying aim in both cases was to 
throw the election into the House and the 
difference in method emphasizes that there 
is more than one way in which this can be 
accomplished. In 1948 the delegations of 
four southern States—Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Carolina—bolted the 
Democratic National Convention in protest 
against the Civil Rights plank in the party 
platform. They subsequently nominated 
their own State’s Rights Democratic candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency, respectively Governor J. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina and Governor 
Fielding L. Wright of Mississippi. In the 
election they received the 38 electoral votes 
of the four “Dixiecrat” States, plus that of 
one maverick elector in Tennessee. The fi- 
nal electoral vote was Truman, 303; Dewey, 
189; Thurmond, 39. If Thurmond had 
doubled his electoral vote, at Truman’s ex- 
pense, nobody would have been elected. 
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This was not a third party movement, 
like that headed by Senator La Follette in 
1924. It only offered an alternative Demo- 
cratic executive, in no way disturbing to 
any of that party’s Congressional candi- 
dates. Nevertheless, it involved campaign- 
ing by Thurmond and Wright. The pro- 
cedure adopted in 1960 was simpler, though 
in the upshot no more successful. The 
Democratic organization in Mississippi, 
and a large part of that in Alabama, mere- 
ly named “unpledged”—meaning anti- 
Kennedy—electors, who six weeks after 
the popular voting cast their electoral votes 
for Senator Byrd, also supported by one 
maverick elector from Oklahoma. 

The unalienable independence of the 
individual elector was established as far 
back as 1820, when it appeared that Pres- 
ident Monroe would get a unanimous vote 
for a second term. With the pleasing argu- 
ment that none but George Washington 
deserved that honor a New Hampshire 
elector, pledged to Monroe, voted instead 
for John Quincy Adams. Since then individ- 
ual electors have, repeatedly, voted against 
the candidate who carried their State. It 
happened in Tennessee in 1948; in Ala- 
bama in 1956; in Oklahoma in 1960. There 
is nothing other than party loyalty and 
party discipline to make the pledge binding. 
If these are weakened by internal dissen- 
sion, the electoral pledge will become 
increasingly unreliable. 

This is the more probable because the 
pledging of electors is so clearly at variance 
with the intent and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. It has also had undemocratic, un- 
representative and often unsavory results. 
As the function was designed, selection as 
a Presidential elector would, as in the case 
of a Congressman, automatically have in- 
sured the name thus honored a place in 
Who’s Who. Few Presidential electors now 
living have that distinction, and none of 
them for that reason. 
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On the other hand, the pledging of elec- 
tors has served to consolidate the two-party 
system and has undoubtedly helped to make 
Presidential elections decisive, however 
unfairly. Today, however, the procedure 
as it has evolved is under strong attack. 
There is a tendency to name unpledged 
electors and a parallel tendency to regard 
violation of the pledge, when made, as more 
honorable than otherwise. This intensifies 
the belief that the whole Electoral College 
system should be reviewed, and perhaps 
fundamentally revised, before, rather than 
after, a Presidential election is again 
thrown into the House for settlement. 


Reform Will Not Be Easy 


THe ELectoraL CoLLece has now func- 
tioned through 44 Presidential elections as 
an amorphous institution that has lost all 
but the shadow of resemblance to that 
originally planned. It cannot now acquire 
conformity with design unless the Consti- 
tution that sought to frame that design is 
formally amended. Such are the curiosities 
of the legal process! 

The changes that have come must be 
regarded as a wholly natural result of the 
development of party government, not an- 
ticipated by the original Constitution. It 
was the rise of party that made the Twelfth 
Amendment essential, and this in turn 
facilitated party development. Today the 
elimination of rival political parties in the 
United States is, except to Communists, 
unthinkable. Therefore any new Amend- 
ment in this field should build upon, rather 
than attempting, directly to repeal, the 
Twelfth Amendment. There is no analogy 
with the case of Prohibition, which having 
been established by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment could be simply wiped out by the 
Twenty-first. 

Any Amendment is, from the nature of 
the process, difficult to achieve. It is not 
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even formally proposed until approved by 
two-thirds majorities in both Houses of 
Congress, and then must be ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States. There is, of course, the alternative 
procedure whereby the reform movement 
originates in the States, but this also now 
requires the approval of 38 out of the total 
of 50. Utilization of that procedure to re- 
form the Electoral College is most improba- 
ble, since the State political machines, 
whether in office or opposition, have a 
vested interest in maintaining the present 
arrangement. There is more likelihood of 
their consent to a change initiated by the 
Congress, if it has there obtained strong 
and politically effective public support. 

Without the active and continuous back- 
ing of some dedicated group, such as the 
Anti-Saloon League or National Woman’s 
Party, no reform Amendment is likely to 
be adopted. In the case of Electoral College 
reform there is no concerned organization 
of comparable influence. There is, on the 
contrary, entrenched political opposition to 
every type of reform suggested. The evo- 
lution of the Electoral College has been 
molded by professional political interests, 
regardless of party alignment. These in- 
terests, Democratic and Republican, have 
different complaints about the operation of 
the present arrangement, but are mutually 
critical of any change that might cut into 
their gradually established control over the 
electoral vote. This becomes clear from 
even a summary examination of the sug- 
gested reforms, and of the interests that 
would be adversely affected thereby. 

It should first be noted, however, that 
there is no visible sentiment for election of 
the President by one or both Houses of 
Congress, although this was very seriously 
considered during the drafting of the Con- 
stitution. To say this is not to assert that 
such a change lacks argument in its favor, 
but simply that it is not currently proposed. 
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Of the three procedures that are now 
under consideration that which seems most 
simple, and is certainly most democratic, 
is complete abolishment of the Electoral 
College and substitution of Direct Popular 
Election, by a plurality of voters, over the 
nation as a whole. 

This plan, on the other hand, would 
minimize the importance of State political 
organization. Criticisms of the idea are al- 
most comparable to those which would be 
aroused by a proposal to abolish the Senate. 
Not only the politicians who would be ad- 
versely affected, but also all who are inter- 
ested in the preservation of State’s Rights, 
are antagonistic to this over-simplified 
solution. It would certainly be strongly op- 
posed in the South, if there were any real 
prospect of its adoption. So long as the 
Federal structure of the Republic endures 
the State-based electoral vote, in one form 
or another, is likely to continue also. 

A second proposed reform seeks to re- 
vive James Wilson’s original plan, which— 
as we have seen—was actually practised by 
a number of States prior to the Civil War. 
Under this system of District Election each 
Congressional constituency would vote for 
a localized party elector, with the two cor- 
responding to the Senators for the State, 
and one for every Representative-at-large, 
also on the ballot on a State-wide basis. 

This plan would continue the practice of 
pledged electors, but those not “at large” 
would be pledged to their constituency, 
not to the State organization as a whole. 
State electors would divide between the 
parties in much the same proportion as 
State Representatives in the House. This 
reform would certainly reflect the popular 
will much more closely than the present 
arrangement. It would mean that the 


House of Representatives would, except in 
very close contests, be controlled by the 
party of the President. And it would closely 
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accord with the design approved by the 
Founding Fathers. 

District election is most strongly op- 
posed precisely because it would end the 
“winner-take-all” arrangement whereby 
success in a few key States insures a Presi- 
dential victory. At present the twelve most 
populous States have 51.6 per cent of the 
entire electoral vote. It is possible for a 
candidate to be badly defeated in all of the 
other 38 States and still win the election. 
Consequently the great bulk of campaign 
effort and expenditure is concentrated in 
the States with big electoral votes, going as 
units. District election would make it nec- 
essary to diffuse equally throughout the 
country, which would be more expensive 
and would simultaneously make it more 
difficult to raise money in the big States. 
“Liberal” Democrats are especially op- 
posed to the district election plan from 
fear that it would minimize the importance 
of the organized labor vote, concentrated in 
relatively few Congressional constituen- 
cies.?° 

The third proposed reform plan is a 
compromise between the other two. It 
would abolish the Electoral College but 
keep the electoral vote on a State-wide 
basis, dividing it according to the State- 
wide popular vote. Under the Proportional 
Representation plan Illinois, instead of giv- 
ing its 27 electoral votes to Kennedy in the 
last election, would have given him 13.493 
votes; Nixon 13.445 votes and other candi- 
dates combined, 0.062 votes. An effective 
argument for this plan is that if there are 
fraudulent returns in a close election they 
would shift only a trifling percentage of the 
State’s electoral vote. The same argument, 
though less strongly, favors the district 
plan. 

While the proportional representation 
plan has strong Congressional support, it 
too is viewed with deep suspicion by many 
local political leaders. Their share in pa- 
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tronage depends on delivering an electoral 
vote that really counts. If it is only a per- 
centage point or less over that of the op- 
position, the claim for reward is not con- 
vincing. Patronage is not as crude as it was 
when Senator Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, 
on becoming Lincoln’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, claimed the right to appoint 33 
out of 269 State Department replacements. 
Ohio, he explained, had cast approximately 
one-eighth of the electoral vote for Lincoln, 
so Chase felt he could properly claim that 
fraction of the patronage.’! But Civil Serv- 
ice has done more to moderate than to 
eliminate this psychology, considering the 
vastly greater number of political appoint- 
ments now made. 

Another factor, operating against any 
change in the present electoral arrange- 
ment, traces to the decennial ups and 
downs in the size of State electoral votes. 
Since the total changes with the total num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives, the 
size of the House plus the number of 


States (two Senators from each) are the 


determinants. Therefore, as population 
climbed and as new States entered the 
Union, the size of the Electoral College in- 
creased rapidly. There were 138 electoral 
votes in 1800; 235 in 1820; 303 in 1860; 
447 in 1900 andy after the 1910 census, 
531 for the Presidential election of 1912. 
In the preceding year, as the House was 
getting too cumbersome to conduct busi- 
ness effectively, the first Apportionment Act 
placed a ceiling on its membership, thus 
automatically limiting the size of the Elec- 
toral College. When Alaska and Hawaii 
were admitted to the Union this numerical 
ceiling of 531 was provisionally raised to 
537, to allow for the two Senators and one 
Representative from each of the incoming 
States. 

Since population increase is anything 
but uniform in the different States the pro- 
cedure, following each decennial census, is 
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State Electors, 1944 


Electors, 1952 


Electors, 1964 Electors, 1972 








Arizona 4 4 
Arkansas 9 8 
California 25 32 
Florida 8 10 
New York 47 45 
Pennsylvania 35 32 


to increase the representation of some and 
proportionately decrease that of others, in 
mathematical accordance with population 
change. This in turn alters the electoral 
vote of many of the States, up or down, in 
a manner which under the present unit 
voting is of the greatest political moment. 
A table showing the changes in _half-a- 
dozen States as the result of the last three 
censuses will clarify the point. The 1964 
figures are already established, by the 1960 
census. These estimated for 1972 are based 
on Census Bureau projections. 

There is naturally some opposition, from 
the States that suffer, to attrition of their 
House representation. But even if it were 
feasible to avoid this by continuous en- 
largement, States like California and 
Florida would still gain—and more rap- 
idly—while others remained stationary. 
The shift in political influence, with all its 
repercussions on the nomination and elec- 
tion of Presidents, would continue. 

Another factor to be remembered is that 
when a State either gains or loses in its 
Congressional representation, it is the State 
legislature that modifies the Congressional 
districts accordingly. This leads to as much 
gerrymandering, by the party in control, 
as local public opinion can be expected to 
tolerate, and instances from Maryland to 
California could be cited to show that this 
toleration is extremely high.’* An effec- 
tively gerrymandered Congressional dis- 
trict can, of course, do a good deal to de- 
cide the way a State’s electoral vote will go 
in the next Presidential election. Thus the 


) 6 
6 5) 
40 47 
14 16 
43 40 
29 27 


outcome of the 1964 election has, with lit- 
tle public awareness, already been strongly 
influenced by State redistricting, accom- 
plished with only local publicity, in the 
legislative sessions of 1961. 

Since the political power and influence 
of a State depends on the size and solidity 
of its electoral vote, the growing States are 
sure to oppose any Amendment that would 
shatter the practise of unit voting. But 
every reform scheme proposed would have 
that effect. So the very factors that make 
reform of the Electoral College desirable 
also operate to prevent it. The dilemma is 
not likely to be resolved unless (1) the 
originally intended independence of the 
individual elector is more largely restored; 
(2) a powerful popular movement agrees 
upon and pushes a single method of re- 
form; or (3) a Presidential election is 
again thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives. 

It is the threat of this third possibility 
that currently brings the issue to the fore. 


The Underlying Conflict 


THERE HAVE BEEN many efforts, over a 
long period, to reform the Electoral College 
system. To review them briefly is to con- 
firm the conclusion that the task is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The first significant attempt was made 
by Senator Thomas Hart Benton, of Mis- 
souri, shortly prior to the tangled election 
of 1824. In January of that year, in a 
memorable three-day speech on the Senate 
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floor, Benton reviewed electoral history to 
that date, anticipated the difficulties that 
were very shortly to arise, and urged 
democratization of the arrangement: “The 
people can vote for a President as easily as 
they can for an elector.” Benton did not 
advocate a pooled nation-wide vote, but the 
district plan as outlined in the previous 
section of this study. He urged “that the 
candidate for each office (President and 
Vice-President) winning a majority in any 
(electoral) district would thereby receive 
one vote, and that the candidates who re- 
ceived majorities of such votes would be 
declared elected, with a proviso that if no 
candidate for President or Vice-President 
received majorities, the election would go 
to the Federal Congress.””** 

At this time 18 of the then 24 States 
were actually choosing electors by popular 
vote in Congressional districts—only six by 
legislative State-wide appointment. So the 
prospect for reform seemed excellent. The 
Senate, however, voted to table the contro- 
versial issue and the tide of sentiment for 
district election ebbed as the political 
advantage of “winner-take-all” became 
apparent to the State political organiza- 
tions. 

President Andrew Jackson, as was natu- 
ral in view of his 1824—25 experience, 
felt strongly on the subject of electoral re- 
form. In spite of their personal animosities 
he recommended that Senator Benton’s 
plan be adopted, both in his first Message 
to Congress and thereafter. But all of Jack- 
son’s strong authority was not sufficient to 
secure Congressional action. 

The Tilden-Hayes controversy of 1876 
brought forth a spate of reform proposals, 
in all three categories that are under con- 
sideration now. It also produced charges 
that the Congress had exceeded its Consti- 
tutional authority when it appointed the 
Electoral Commission which in effect gave 
the Presidency to Hayes. It was persua- 
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sively argued that Congress simply does 
not possess the power to decide the validity 
or invalidity of electoral votes.1* That view- 
point is now generally accepted, and inci- 
dentally serves to dampen the aspirations 
of the few who would still like to see the 
Presidential election entirely turned over 
to Congress, as many of the framers of the 
Constitution at one time thought desirable 
procedure. 

The next surge of interest in electoral 
reform was aroused by the contest of 1888. 
Grover Cleveland, seeking the second term 
which he obtained four years later, re- 
ceived almost one per cent more of the 
popular vote than his Republican opponent. 
In the Electoral College, however, Benja- 
min Harrison triumphed, 233 to 168. 
Democrats, still indignant over the Hayes- 
Tilden outcome, emphasized the inequity 
of the system, but ceased to protest as it 
became clear that every remedial formula 
suggested would threaten the solidity of 
that party’s control in the southern States. 

That explains why an open split between 
northern and southern Democrats had to 
develop before, sixty years later, the cur- 
rent movement for reform began to take 
shape. Its first crystallization was in the 
proposed Lodge-Gossett Amendment, intro- 
duced as a Joint Resolution in the first 
session of the 81st Congress. Extensive and 
instructive hearings were held on this bill 
by committees of both Houses and on 
February 1, 1950 it passed the Senate by a 
vote of 64 to 27, well over the requisite 
two-thirds majority. That, however, is the 
highwater mark as yet reached by any ef- 
fort to reform the Electoral College system. 
On July 17, 1950, the House of Representa- 
tives not merely failed to approve, but 
severely defeated the bill, by a vote of 210 
to 134. 

The Lodge-Gossett plan, which under 
other sponsors still has many advocates, 
falls in the third category described in the 
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preceding section. That is, it would abolish 
the Electoral College as such, but would 
maintain an impersonalized electoral vote 
by States, dividing it proportionately down 
to three decimal points as between all 
candidates contesting for the Presidency in 
the State. 

Critics of the plan attack this central 
feature of proportional division as its most 
serious defect. The encouragement to 
“splinter” parties would not only endanger 
the two-party system but would mean 
more, instead of less, likelihood of election 
by a mere plurality—meaning a minority 
of the entire popular vote. It was further 
demonstrated that this method could give 
a minority of the electoral vote to a candi- 
date having an absolute majority of the 
popular vote. A case study was made of the 
McKinley-Bryan contest in 1900, in which 
McKinley had an easy majority of the en- 
tire vote, and as between himself and 
Bryan alone outpointed the latter percent- 
age-wise by 53.2 to 46.8. Yet, under the 


Lodge-Gossett plan, Bryan would have had 
218.8 electoral votes to 214.5 for McKin- 
ley. This illustration was enough to alienate 
many Republicans, while the argument 
that the plan would strengthen the G.O.P. 
in the South was simultaneously disturbing 
Democrats. 


As this plan lost favor, that for district 
electors, chosen by majority or plurality 
and without proportional division of the 
vote, again came to the fore, sponsored in 
House and Senate by Representative 
Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., of New York, and 
Senator Karl Mundt of South Dakota. Ex- 
tensive hearings on this, and other pro- 
posals, were held by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee during the 84th Congress, in 
the course of which former Representative 
Gossett (of Texas) agreed that: “The new 
Mundt-Coudert Amendment would improve 
vastly our present system.”?> It was, how- 
ever, significantly opposed by the then 
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legislative representative of Americans for 
Democratic Action (Mr. John J. Gunther) 
who urged direct popular election of the 
President without regard to State lines and 
with elimination of all State “discrimina- 
tory” restrictions, which he defined as “the 
poll tax, registration, residence, literacy 
and other tests.”¢ 

Both the increase of unpledged electors, 
and the virtual equality of the popular vote 
in the 1960 election, have now again stimu- 
lated interest in the subject of electoral re- 
form. A flood of bills on the subject was 
introduced in the opening days of the 87th 
Congress. Further committee hearings were 
held, with arguments for all three types of 
proposed reform. At the risk of repetition, 
these categories are: 

1) Election of the President and Vice- 
President by direct, popular, pooled nation- 
wide balloting, eliminating both the Elec- 
toral College and the electoral vote. 

2) Election of the President and Vice- 
President by State electoral districts, with 
two of the would-be electors, like Senatorial 
candidates, contesting with others through- 
out the entire State. This method would 
maintain both the Electoral College and 
the electoral vote, but would tend to divide 
the latter as the Congressional representa- 
tion of each State is divided. This method 
assumes, but in no way stipulates, that the 
system of pledged electors will continue. 

3) Abolition of the Electoral College, 
but not the electoral vote as such. This 
would be automatically divided, in each 
State separately, in proportion to votes cast 
there directly for President and Vice- 
President, down to three decimal places. 

One bill, introduced by Senator Smath- 
ers (D., Fla.) falls into none of the three 
established categories. This is the more in- 
teresting because formerly Mr. Smathers 
sponsored a projected Amendment of the 
proportional representation plan. Now his 
Joint Resolution merely seeks the establish- 
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ment of a bi-partisan Commission “to study 
and propose improvements in the methods 
of nominating and electing the President 
and Vice-President.” Half of its member- 
ship would “be chosen to represent the in- 
terests of the several States and private 
citizens.”*7_ A complete report from the 
Commission, with recommendations, is 
called for “not later than one year after the 
effective date of this joint resolution.” 
Since there will not be another Presi- 
dential election until 1964, there is much 
to be said for a thorough approach to the 
problem of the Electoral College. Numer- 
ous studies of its deficiencies have been 
made, but few of them have really come to 
grips with the factors that most strongly 
impede reform. Those active in politics are 
often reluctant to identify these factors, 
which vary considerably from State to 
State. A Commission of Inquiry which 
would fearlessly analyze and expose all— 
not merely some—of the underlying issues 
would thereby provide a basis for solid 


progress in this highly controversial mat- 
ter. 


It is a problem in which more haste may 
easily mean less speed. During the next 
session of Congress it is conceivable that an 
Amendment to reform the Electoral College 
may be formally proposed—that is, passed 
by both Houses with two-thirds majorities. 
Even that modest beginning, however, has 
never yet been attained. And without closer 
consideration of many ingrown local fac- 
tors, no Amendment presently projected 
seems at all likely to secure the approval of 
the 38 State legislatures which is requisite 
for its adoption. 

A very careful study of the Electoral 
College dilemma is the more desirable be- 
cause it reflects an underlying conflict be- 
tween inherited and current theories of 
American government. The institution was 
designed to impede democratic processes; 
to emphasize State’s Rights; to retard 
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party government. Reform efforts should 
therefore start from a clear and well- 
reasoned judgment as to which, if any, of 
these original objectives are still desirable 
and tenable. The plan for direct, popular 
election, which denies validity to all of 
them, is perhaps for that very reason cur- 
rently the most vociferously acclaimed. 


*Until adoption of the Twelfth Amendment, in 
1804, the Vice-President was the candidate who 
received the second highest number of electoral 
votes. So the issue of majority vote for him could 
not arise. The Twelfth Amendment stipulated 
that the electors should vote separately for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, thus removing a great 
impediment to the development of political par- 
ties. Since this also raised the possibility that no 
Vice-Presidential candidate would have a ma- 
jority, the Senate’s authority was enlarged to de- 
cide in this case. The situation has arisen only 
once, in the election of Richard M. Johnson as 
Van Buren’s Vice-President in 1831. 

?The word was used to emphasize the academic, 
“ivory tower,” conception of the institution. 

"Hamilton did anticipate that the election 
would “sometimes, if not frequently,” be thrown 
into the House (v. The Federalist, No. 66) but 
was not disturbed by the contingency. 

‘North Carolina and Rhode Island did not 
even enter the Union until after Washington’s 
first inauguration. New York also cast no elec- 
toral vote in 1788 because its legislature was un- 
able to agree on a method of selection. And in 
both Maryland and Virginia the electoral] vote 
was incomplete. All of the 69 electors who voted 
were for Washington, with John Adams, who 
thereby became Vice-President, the alternate for 
34 of them. 

‘The involved story is well summarized by 
Claude G. Bowers: Jefferson and Hamilton, 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1925) Chs. 18-21. 

"Secretary of the Treasury under Monroe. He 
might well have won, except for a paralytic 
stroke early in the campaign. 

"Cf. Marquis James: Andrew Jackson, (Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1938) pp. 427 ff. and p. 852. For manip- 
ulation to obtain the vote of a State then with 
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only one Representative (Missouri) v. William 
Nisbet Chambers: Old Bullion Benton, (Little, 
Brown, 1956) pp. 128-30. There are today six 
States in which a single Representative would de- 
termine the State vote in a Presidential runoff. 

®Cf. Charles O’Niel: The American Electoral 
System, (Putnams, 1887) p. 166. 

*Ray v. Blair, 1952. 

*This anticipation was strengthened when the 
American Good Government Society, in an analy- 
sis released November 23, 1960, concluded that 
under the district system Nixon would have been 
elected President with 282 electoral votes, as 
against 250 for Kennedy and only 5 unpledged. 
This analysis ignores the right of a pledged elec- 
tor, as happened in Oklahoma, to change his 
mind. 

™Carl Sandburg: Abraham Lincoln, The War 
Years, (Harcourt, Brace, 1939) Vol. I, p. 177. 

"On February 1, the State Democratic leaders 


at Annapolis agreed on the boundaries of the new 
Congressional District gained by Maryland as a 
result of the 1960 census. It was obviously drawn 
so as to be safely Democratic without endanger. 
ing that party’s superiority in the District from 
which the new one was carved, Reporting the 
decision, the Baltimore Sun of February 2, 1961, 
observed: “Since the Democrats hold absolute 
control of the Legislature the redistricting pro- 
posal is certain to breeze through the General As- 
sembly.” It did so. 

*Cf. William Nisbet Chambers, Op. cit., pp. 
112-14. 

*Cf. David McKnight: The Electoral System of 
the United States (Lippincott, 1878) pp. 199-200. 

*Hearings, April 1, 1955, p. 148 

*Ibid. p. 201 

“Several House bills also call for such a Com- 
mission, but fail to emphasize State interest in 
the problem. 
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How the Party sees the world 


The Ideological Motivation of Communists 


GERHART NIEMEYER 


WHEN THINKING of Communist ideology, 
many people have in mind the three 
volumes of Capital, F. Engels’ voluminous 
books, the dozen or so key works of Lenin 
and others, all of which contain different 
parts of a most complex structure. The 
communist ideology has been put together, 
in the course of more than a hundred 
years, utilizing many different parts and 
branches: 


Marx’ economic doctrines (surplus 
value, accumulation, falling rate of 
profits, and so on) all of which 
amount to an analysis of the capitalist 
economic system and its inherent 
contradictions. 
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Marx and Engels’ sociology of power 
in a class society (concept of ruling 
class, private property as the real 
basis of power, exploitation of the 
working class, etc.). 

Engels and Lenin’s philosophy of di- 
alectical materialism. (matter as the 
substance of reality, dialectic as the 
law of change and evolution, the 
revolutionary creative “leaps” of 
progress, and the subordination of the 
individual to the whole). 

Engels, Lenin and Stalin’s materialist 
philosophy of history (the concept of 
politics and morality as a superstruc- 
ture, the class struggle as the ultimate 
social reality, the identification of the 





forces of progress as against the forces 
of reaction). 

Lenin and Stalin’s doctrine of revo- 
lutionary strategy (the time and 
place as well as the program of the 
Revolution, the vanguard concept of 
the Communist Party, the manipula- 
tive use of the masses, the necessity of 
alliances, and the role of the Soviet 
Union). 


All of these together fill many volumes 
of writings, creating an impressive 
structure of detailed analyses and argu- 
ments about practically all phases of 
human life. 

The philosophy says that the explanation 
of everything must be in material terms; 
the economic analysis shows that according 
to the laws of material development capi- 
talist society must perish; the philosophy 
of history shows that the material evo- 
lution of societies has been reflected in 
struggles of new classes against old; the 
dialectic maintains that the decisive 
changes have always been revolutionary; 
the sociology of capitalism picks the 
proletariat as the revolutionary force that 
is destined to bring capitalists and their 
rule down; and the strategic doctrine 
develops the principles of leadership in this 
struggle. 

When all is taken together, though, it 
results in a few basic and fairly simple 
ideas. All the analyses can be reduced to 
this main proposition: The present age is 
the age of bourgeois society, a society that 
will be destroyed in a great and epochal 
conflict from which will emerge a new age 
characterized by a new society; in that new 
society man will, for the first time, enjoy 
the fullness of human life. 

In other words, the communist mind 
thinks about everything in terms of the 
sequence of two ages, or two societies. Of 
these two, only the second, the future 
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society, is “real” in the sense that it is the 
society in which man will be fully him. 
self, his thoughts will not clash with his 
actions, his personality will not be in con- 
flict with the whole of society, he will not 
be plagued by poverty, oppression, and 
war. All false fronts, all pretensions, all 
dissimulations will disappear. Man will 
be whole, no longer divided into fragments 
of himself. 

By contrast, the present society and its 
existence is totally “false.” It is false 
because human life is divided and 
hypocritical. Ideas represent class interests 
rather than truth. Men are enslaved by 
those who provide work and _ livelihood 
for them. Money estranges people from 
the values of life. Political power is wielded 
over the many in the interests of the few. 
All human existence is rent by inner 
contradictions. There is no truth in philos- 
ophy, religion, or politics. There is no 
community, no harmony, no freedom. 

This false existence, communists assume, 
is about to be destroyed, and its place to 
be taken by a new age and a new order of 
life. But between the present and the future 
there lies a prolonged period of transition. 
The characteristic of this transition is a 
protracted struggle between the forces of 
the old age and the forces of the new. 
Those social and political forces which 
defend the existing society of falsehood 
are by definition evil, oppressive, reaction- 
ary, inhuman. The forces representing the 
future are forward-bound, progressive, 
hopeful, humane and good. The sociological 
analysis proves that this forward-bound, 
progressive, revolutionary force is the 
proletariat. The Communist Party is the 
most advanced part of the proletariat, its 
Vanguard. The struggle between the Com- 
munist Party and the forces of reaction is 
the Revolution which will culminate in the 
utter destruction of the society of the pres 
ent age and everything that maintains it: 
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its ruling classes, its dominant ideas, its 
social and political institutions, and even 
its characteristic habits of mind and emo- 
tion. “Behold, everything will be made 
new!” 

The real significance of this struggle is 
that it is the transition from the penul- 
timate to the ultimate age of history. The 
society that will emerge from the defeat of 
the forces of the present age is not merely 
new but the very climax of history, the ful- 
fillment of all that has occurred in the 
course of time. It is, in other words, a pro- 
gram of human salvation, but not salvation 
by God, rather salvation by the victory of 
a political movement over its enemies and 
by a regime of universal labor under central 
management. Hence this struggle is for 
communists no mere competitive engage- 
ment but the fulfillment of the meaning of 
life. Between them and their enemies the 
dividing line is not merely that of two 
contending wills, but the separation of the 
“true” from the “false.”” Communists, then, 
are people who understand themselves to 
represent, and to be militant servants of a 
future realm of truth, while the rest of the 
world still lives in the utterly false present. 
Thus between them and all those who 
merely desire to live in the present world 
there is a deep gulf fixed: the gulf of 
irreconcilable hostility between two ages. 
“History,” a communist might say, “the 
almighty Destiny, has doomed you and 
your kind and signed the future to me and 
my comrades. You are the arch-enemy of 
true humanity. Salvation of man depends 
on your total destruction.” 

The ideology is for communists above all 
a world-view. It provides them with an 
orientation in history. It furnishes them 
with what appears to be clear-cut and 
sharp-lined moral judgments. It creates 
for them the confidence that this orienta- 
tion and these judgments are based on 
the authority of “science.” It indicates to 
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them the path of duty in the harsh environ- 
ment of the present. And it casts on that 
duty of unending struggle the hopeful 
meaning of a future of perfection in this 
world. 

The ideology thus serves for communists 
as a substitute for religion, for every-day 
morality, and for political order. It plays 
this role inasmuch as it is a structure of 
many elements welded into a comprehen- 
sive whole. From the beginning, it has 
therefore been possible to change or drop 
parts of the whole without affecting the 
influence which communist ideology 
wields. Or, to put it in a different way, it 
has proved impossible to refute communist 
ideology by proving that this or that asser- 
tion is factually incorrect or logically 
untenable. An example: just recently, the 
so-called law of immiseration has been 
dropped from the analysis of capitalism. 
This law, which in Marx’ Capital is still 
the indispensable condition for the coming 
of the revolution, has later been declared 
a mere tendency. In the same way, the so- 
called “withering away” theory of the 
state has for all practical purposes been 
abandoned, for now Khrushchev has de- 
clared that the state will continue to func- 
tion not merely in the first, the socialist, 
phase of the future society, but also in its 
final phase, communism. Neither of these 
changes have damaged the strength of the 
hold which communism has on its true 
believers. 

It is therefore a mistake to think of the 
communist ideology as if it were a kind of 
cookbook with recipes which have to be 
continuously consulted if the outcome is to 
be the desired dish. It is senseless to accuse 
the Soviets of having proceeded contrary 
to the prescription of their ideology. They 
cannot proceed contrary to the ideology, 
for they are the ideology. Their intent, 
their way of looking at the world and its 
“givens,” their hopes and expectations, 
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their estimate of themselves and their role: 
all these are ideological, shaped by the 
image of past, present and future which 
their ideological scriptures have created. 
This intent is both unchanging in its basic 
orientation and flexible in its adaptation to 
circumstances. 

As a result of this world view, com- 
munists look at most problems or situa- 
tions differently from the way in which 
normal people would regard them. First 
among these peculiar perspectives is the 
Communist view of power and policy. The 
problem arose first historically in the 
Party, and still has its existential center in 
the Party. The Party is to the Communist 
the Vanguard, the most advanced element. 
“Advanced” here means the most advanced 
view of history, the knowledge of its for- 
ward movement. The Party, most emphat- 
ically, is not considered to represent the 
masses, not even the masses of the proletar- 
iat. It is distinct through its possession of 
correct theory. 

The theory is, however, indissolubly 
united with practice. Whatever is advocat- 
ed in the Party, or done by the Party, has 
theoretical significance. The significance 
of any action can be either one or the 
other: it can belong only to socialist ideol- 
ogy, or to bourgeois ideology. There is no 
third possibility. The dividing line between 
these two is razor sharp and cannot always 
be discerned by well-intentioned individual 
communists. In other words, it is quite 
possible that Party members, with the best 
of intentions, may advocate something 
which in its objective nature pertains to 
bourgeois ideology. The “unmasking” of 
this hidden ideological significance of 
actions is the purpose of authoritative 
discussion of issues in the highest Party 
circles. This discussion, however, decides 
not merely how the Party should act, it 
also decides who has the correct theory 
and therefore is most “advanced.” To him, 


and to him alone belongs power. Power, to 
communists, is a function of continuous 
ideological interpretation and re-interpre- 
tation. What is more, all power struggles 
turn on the question of hidden “reaction- 
ary” tendencies, of hidden influences of 
bourgeois ideology. The partner in power 
today may find himself branded as an 
“enemy of the people,” an “anti-party 
element,” an “agent of imperialism,” to- 
morrow. For the communist, correct rev- 
olutionary theory is the sole justification 
of power. They simply cannot conceive of 
any one being legitimized in office by the 
will of the people, by regular procedures 
of succession, or even by mere personal 
charisma. Least of all can a communist 
look on public office as being justified by 
service to the common good or public wel- 
fare. The pattern of power struggles in the 
Party, which was created by Lenin and 
continued by both Stalin and Khrushchev, 
does not admit of any other concept of 
power than that of correct revolutionary 
ideology. This in itself would cause the 
perpetuating of the ideological motivation 
of communists in high office. 

In these discussions, the touchstone of 
correct policy is the distinction between 
“Revolution” and “Restoration.” Com- 
munists, in spite of their historical deter- 
minism, assume that a “bourgeois restora- 
tion” is possible and indeed, not improb- 
able. The forces of the old—that is, the 
present—society are still powerful, not only 
in social institutions, but above all in the 
habits of mind of many millions. One 
wrong turn, and those restorative forces 
will bring back the “regime of the capital- 
ists and landlords.” Such a reversal of 
history is to the Communist what eternal 
damnation is to the Christian: it is the 
worst that could happen. I submit that in 
the case of Hungary, the Soviets were in- 
deed persuaded that reactionary elements 
stood ready to profit from the uprising and 
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to undo the work of the socialist Revolu- 
tion. Communists by and large believe that 
the tendencies toward Restoration are of 
such a kind that open force will not conquer 
them. To fight these forces is therefore the 
task of everyday policy, policy concerning 
economic, educational, administrative prob- 
lems. All of such problems are always 
approached with the view to the over- 
riding fear of Communists, whether a pro- 
posed course of action will eventually 
contribute to the ongoing Revolution or to 
a Restoration. A Communist in power can 
thus never look at a problem in its intrinsic 
terms. Policy to him is always a matter of 
ideological strategic calculation. 

A similar ideological distortion has 
twisted the concept of government in Com- 
munist eyes. Government by Communists 
is, of course, the operation of an ideological 
movement committed to destroy all rem- 
nants of bourgeois society so as to make 
way for the emergence of the socialist 
future. A Communist will therefore never 
look on government as service to the com- 
mon good of living generations: he owes 
service and allegiance only to the future 
good, no matter how many concessions to 
present demands he may have to make in 
his revolutionary strategy. 

The matter is, however, more com- 
plicated by the fact that Communism, of 
all revolutionary movements, is the only 
one that came to power with a full-fledged 
system of philosophy. Lenin wrote his 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism as 
early as 1908, thereby putting into the 
position of sole authority a philosophical 
system which Engels had already devel- 
oped earlier. As in the case of the political 
ideology, Communism knows of only two 
systems of philosophy: one is materialism, 
the other idealism. Materialism is the 
philosophy belonging to the forward move- 
ment of time, idealism is the philosophy of 
reaction. As in the case of the political 
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ideology, everything that is not compatible 
with materialism, is eo ipso idealism. 
Communists in government will therefore 
not only interfere with universities and 
ban all academic teaching of anything 
resembling “idealism,” but they will also 
look for the underlying philosophical 
orientation in all human activities which 
have something to do with expressing the 
meaning of life and the nature of being. 
This includes above all literature, creative 
art, the theory of sciences. Communists 
here are dealing not with other Com- 
munists but with people outside of the 
Party. These people, even though they are 
not bound by Party loyalty, are subject to 
the same kind of ideological demand which 
confronts Party members: the demand to 
recognize the fine line that divides “ideal- 
ism” from materialism and to make an 
objectively correct decision for the only 
true philosophy. Government by Com- 
munists therefore means inevitably the 
ideologization of all culture. One should 
add at this point, with a view to the argu- 
ment that communist ideology is actually 
nothing but an instrument of power, that 
all communist leaders are reared, not only 
through the power struggles within the 
Party, but also in the ideologized culture 
that Communist rule has created. Theirs 
is a complete world of semi-rational mean- 
ing, embracing all of human life, history, 
nature, science and art, providing answers 
to all questions and doubts. To a com- 
munist this is the world in which he has 
been brought up, and furthermore, he sees 
no alternative to this world available to 
him. For in the present world scene, no 
other world view has articulated itself in 
such completeness and comprehensiveness. 

A third area of ideological distortion is 
international relations. The distortion oc- 
curred when the Communist Party of 
Russia decided not to push for an imme- 
diate spread of the communist revolution 
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in industrial countries, such as Germany, 
France, and England, but rather to consol- 
idate and forward the revolution in Russia 
alone. This is the doctrine of “socialism 
in one country.” The decision established 
an indissoluble connection between that 
country and the revolution. An entire 
country, its resources, its power, and its 
foreign policies thus become an instrument 
of the Revolution. The coming of a new 
age for all mankind was to be promoted by 
that country’s relation to other countries. 
Originally, the Revolution was expected as 
the action of the proletariat, the working 
class. Lenin saw the Revolution above all 
as the work of the Party, manipulating 
large masses—masses not only of the 
proletariat but also of other classes. Now 
the Soviet Union became a power center 
whose actions would bring about, or help 
bring about, the further spread of the 
Revolution. 

The foreign relations of the Soviet 
Union thereby became distorted into some- 
thing very unlike the foreign relations of 
normal governments. The Soviet govern- 
ment became the center of allegiance and 
direction of subversive forces in all other 
countries. Russian power interests and 
millenarian hopes were merged. Foreign 
policy was conceived in terms of revolu- 
tionary strategy, and vice versa. Soviet 
foreign policy still concerned itself with 
the kind of interests that motivate foreign 
policies of governments in general. But 
these national interests not only possess a 
special meaning in the case of Russia but 
also are often created through the strategy 
of world revolution. The very fact that 
Soviet Russia concentrates its hostility on 
the United States, a country with whom 
she has no real conflict of interests other 
than in terms of the struggle of the “social- 
ist camp” against the “imperialist camp” 
illustrates the ambiguous character of 
Soviet foreign relations. 


Two changes have occurred in this field 
recently: the Soviet Union and its power, 
which under Stalin was merely one of the 
instruments of the Revolution, seems now 
to have become the sole agent by which 
Communists hope to seize power in other 
countries. This is the meaning of “peaceful 
competition.” “Peaceful competition” sug- 
gests that under the impression of Soviet 
power, Soviet achievements, and Soviet 
prospects of eventual victory, elements will- 
ing to give allegiance to Soviet leadership 
would come to power in more and more 
countries. In other words, instead of a 
seizure of power by violent mass action, 
the forces of the Revolution would seize 
power with the help of the overwhelming 
impression of vigor created by the Soviet 
Union. Once in power, the real revolution 
would proceed, the “Revolution from 
above.” This is Stalin’s term for the proc- 
ess of using governmental power to de- 
stroy the existing institutions and habits of 
mind and to intimidate and destroy all 
those who oppose communism.—The 
other change is the emergence of China as 
a power which in case of a Communist 
world victory would share the direction of 
the world with the Soviet Union. The 
period of simple identification of Revolu- 
tionary strategy with Soviet foreign policy 
is over. Revolutionary strategy now re- 
quires the coordination of the foreign 
policies of Russia and China. This coor- 


dination is again a merger of ideological 


motivations and power interests. In itself, 
it is not a weakness of Communism that 
its policies presuppose decisions by con- 
ference. Whether such decisions and con- 
ferences take place within the inner circle 
of the Party in Moscow or between Com- 
munists of two or more different parties, 
makes little practical difference. In each 
case, the common ideological intent is the 
motive making for unity, and exclusion 
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from the Communist movement is the 
penalty for failing to agree. 

One should also note that the ideological 
distortion of international relations by 
Soviet Communists has affected not merely 
the foreign policies of the Soviet Union, 
but all of international relations. The best 
case in point is, of course, the effect which 
Communist ideology has had on our own 
policies which have been conducted at 
least partly as a kind of defense against 
the ideological charges raised against us, 
particularly the charges of imperialism 
and war-mongering. At any rate, interna- 
tional relations have become a _battle- 
ground for ideological allegiances rather 
than a meeting place of national external 
interests. 

To sum up: Communist ideology, a 
world view with changing details but con- 
stant basic orientation, permeates all that 
Communists organize, rule, and practise. 
As a result, communist power and policy, 
communist government and communist 
foreign policies are not what power and 
policy, government and foreign policy are 
to other peoples. For Communists, power 
has a special justification and special 
structure, policy is revolutionary strategy, 
and government means the ideologization 
of culture. Is all this a source of strength 
or weakness? 

Inasmuch as the ideology is false, that 
is, represents a picture of man and the 
world which is unreal, one could surmise 
that Communist ideology would be a 
cause for the failure of Communist prac- 
tice. This failure can indeed be observed in 
important areas. The Soviet policy toward 
the peasantry is almost wholly dictated by 
ideological motives. Already Marx de- 
manded that the countryside be subjected 
to the towns, and Lenin identified the 
peasantry with the continuing “terrible 
force of habit” that threatened Russia 
with a return to capitalism. Now this 
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policy has resulted in the complete failure 
to provide Soviet industry with an effective 
agricultural basis. Year after year the 
failure becomes more glaring. Year after 
year the Soviets persist in pushing on in 
the ideologically dictated direction. Not on- 
ly this, but China, after having observed 
the difficulties of Soviet peasant policy, not 
only imitated the Soviet example but tried 
even to go the Russians one better. Other 
prominent examples of failure are in the 
field of church policy and _ nationalities 
policy. One can go so far as to predict 
that these will continue to be basic weak- 
nesses from which the Soviet system will 
never recover. 

In other respects, however, the ideo- 
logical element has _ benefited Soviet 
strength. This is particularly the case 
where the ideology operates as a mere 
emotional and intellectual appeal. In other 
words, where the Soviets have had control 
and approached practical problems in an 
ideological spirit, they have, by and large, 
reaped weakness or failure. Where, how- 
ever, they have merely proclaimed the 
word of their ideology, they have often 
found ready response. They have been able 
to give themselves the appearance of cham- 
pions of progress, freedom, and peace. They 
have been successful in persuading all 
kinds of people with grievances that com- 
munism constitutes a real hope for them. 
They have again and again found allies— 
first the peasants in Russia, then the na- 
tionalists in Russia’s border regions, then 
intellectuals in colonial or underdeveloped 
areas. To us the main danger is, however, 
the extent to which the Soviets have ap- 
pealed to people in our own ranks, partic- 
ularly intellectuals and men of misguided 
“good will.” 

What is the reason for this appeal? The 
phenomenon is not difficult to explain 
when we remember that communism is an 
intellectual product of the West. It grew 
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out of ideological roots which still continue 
to have a hold on Western minds. To give 
one example: Communism is essentially 
belief in the salvation of mankind in a 
future society ruled by Communists. 

It roots in a view of history as an upward 
motion caused by material factors pushing 
from below according to “laws” that can 
be “scientifically” known and used as moral 
and practical guidance for action. By con- 
trast, the traditional philosophy saw man’s 
upward movement as a response to a pull 
from above and thus to a transcendent 
higher destiny. Western civilization has 
been shaped by the view that the ultimate 
destiny of man is the “Kingdom of God,” 
and that history is continued divine crea- 
tion, in partnership with man. Once this 
view was abandoned, the idea of history 
became one of man’s self-perfection and 
auto-salvation in some future immanent 
realm of perfection. This view is common 
to the Western philosophy of progress and 
to Soviet Communism. Beyond this, how- 
ever, the majority of Western intelligentsia 
now is prone to look upon history as a proc- 
ess that moves on by calculable laws, so 
that one can justly present action in the 
light of predictable future values. The per- 
fect example of such a view is the figure of 
Justice Davis in Drury’s Advise and Con- 
sent. 

Western ideas often show kinship with 
communist ideologies in more than this one 
respect. It would take too long to mention 


other details. But to the extent to which 
Western intellectual leadership is dom. 
inated by ideologies, Communist ideo- 
logical appeals find no real resistance 
among us. In this respect Communist 
ideology constitutes a source of Soviet 
strength, inasmuch as it counter-relates to 
Western weakness. Too many public per- 
sonalities can be manipulated by the 
Soviets, either because they are persuaded 
that basically the Communists are on the 
side of the angels, or because they indulge 
in ideological dreams which the Soviets 
can exploit for their purposes, or because 
they can be maneuvered into morose self- 
doubts and false feelings of guilt. 

All this suggests that Communist ide- 
ology has netted and can still net the 
Soviets considerable sucesses before they 
seize power. After the seizure of power, 
the Communist ideology has provided 
nothing but unrealistic counsel, except for 
one thing: it furnishes the ruling group 
of world communism with both the motiva- 
tion and the intellectual dogma enabling 
them to protect, as well as repeatedly to 
restore, unity in their own ranks. With all 
this, it is the ideological element in Com- 
munism which causes the power of Russia 


and China to be more than a mere prob- 


lem of foreign policy: a threat not only to 
our national independence, but to our 
personal liberty, our religion, moraiity, 
science, art, and welfare. 
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A program in the time of the count-down 


Conservatism and Reality 


REVILO P. 


Poxitics 1s the art of the possible. Con- 
servatives can forget that only to their own 
peril—indeed, in present circumstances, 
their own destruction. 

It is true that the reality perceived by 
observation must be comprehended by 
theory, but the mind of man is forever 
tempted by imagination, the lovely sprite 
who can, with a swiftness that eludes the 
eye, leap over the gulf that separates the 
idea (eidos) from reality. 

The greatest of all political theorists 
strove to state in unmistakable terms the 
precisely delimited scope of each of his 
political writings. In the Republic, he em- 
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phatically warns his readers that he is 
tracing a politeia en ourandi, and repeat- 
edly reminds them of the distance between 
sky and earth. The Laws, to be sure, are 
more “practical,” but after a long prologue 
of deductions from existing constitutions 
and their historical antecedents, the prob- 
lem to be treated theoretically (logdi) is 
explicitly defined: construct a constitution 
for a new city to be founded in a given 
place at a given time by a man who (for 
the purposes of the hypothesis) will be 
able to impose whatever institutions he 
deems best on inhabitants whom he will 
select from a given racial stock within a 
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stated range of social status and previous 
political experience. Like the architect’s 
exercise in designing a house to be built 
with absolutely unlimited funds (solid gold 
floors, if you wish), the problem is highly 
instructive, but obviously remains in the 
realm of theory. Yet these treatises—and 
significantly the Republic far more than 
the Laws—have over and over again, in 
every age in which they were read, in- 
spired a Plotinus to suppose that he can 
establish a Platonopolis, if only the all- 
powerful Emperor will issue the orders and 
put up the money. 

Throughout most of its history in Eng- 
lish, the word ‘philosopher’ has correctly 
implied a union of the highest speculative 
faculties with a ruefully wise acceptance of 
the imperfection of the universe and the 
fallibility of man. I do not deprecate 
metaphysical thought, of which I am the 
first to vindicate the necessity, but I do 
suggest that when conservatives undertake 
to formulate a political doctrine, they will 
do well to give priority to thought about 
problems within the very narrow range of 
what is now possible. As the author of the 
most penetrating analysis of our contempo- 
rary plight, Richard M. Weaver, puts it in 
Ideas Have Consequences: “We are look- 
ing for a place where a successful stand 
may be made for the logos against modern 
barbarism.” The question is_ strategic, 
which is to say that it is eminently and 
urgently practical. 

We need above all to know accurately 
the strength of the enemy and our own. 
And within our own ranks, agreement on 
strategy is far more important than una- 
nimity in metaphysics. In recognizing this, 
we no more compromise whatever absolute 
truths we may know than we compromise 
the laws of gravity when we compute the 
path and velocity of a body that moves, not 
in an ideal vacuum, but in the atmosphere 
that, however regrettably, makes shape and 
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weight as important as the gravitational 
constant. And if we recognize this frankly, 
we may at least hope to mitigate the queru- 
lous anarchy of contemporary conserva- 
tives, whose often suicidal dissensions are 
less frequently the result of personal fric- 
tion and rivalry than of a habit of bring. 
ing to every question from free trade to 
ethnic differences a set of beliefs so abso- 
lute that they absolve their holders of the 
tedious duty to ascertain and weigh facts. 

The diversity of conservatives’ principles 

is, indeed, the very first datum that we 
must consider: You and I (who are, of 
course, real conservatives) can easily as- 
semble in any city thousands of persons 
who are conservatives in the sense that 
they are on our side against the motley 
horde, made up of Communist conspira- 
tors, Socialists, greedy proletarians, and 
superannuated children yelling for a war- 
less world with free ice cream, which has 
promoted and imposed the continuous 
“New Deals” of the past three decades. But 
if you and I seek to convey that audience 
to our perfect orthodoxy, expounding can- 
didly the full implications of our views on 
every subject from taxes to transubstantia- 
tion, we shall be operating a suburban train 
outward bound at five o’clock. Passengers 
will get off at every station in our argu- 
ment, and we shall be lucky if we reach 
the end of the line with enough real con- 
servatives to man two or three bridge 
tables. 

Though the fact may be distressing to 
some of us, conservatives today are as hope: 
lessly divided by divergent principles, dis- 
cordant faiths, and conflicting interests as 
were the British colonists whose united ef- 
forts created the United States. If a con- 
servative doctrine is to be formulated, it 
must be in terms of essentials on which a 
reasonable consensus is possible. And if it 
should be impossible intellectually to seek 
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such a consensus by a dispassionate and ob- 
jective determination of what is essential, or 
emotionally impossible to attain a mutual 
forbearance as great as that of our fore- 
fathers in 1776, we may as well go home 
and leave our future to the arbitrament of 
Spengler’s Schicksalsmenschen and Amaury 
de Riencourt’s Coming Caesars. 

If conservative thought is to be politically 
effective, it must rely on human experience, 
logic, and common sense; it needs Edmund 
Burkes and Irving Babbitts, not young Shel- 
leys possessed by a Demon of the Absolute. 
A proposition, whatever its justification in 
faith or theory, is for political purposes ex- 
cluded if it does not fall within the range of 
present possibility. 

Perhaps the most seductive absolutism of 
our time on the conservative side is the il- 
lusively simple equation of politics to reli- 
gion. It may have its origin in a personal 
and intuitive faith, or in theological demon- 
stration, or in the consideration that history 
provides no example of an ethical system 
that could long survive divorce from super- 
natural sanctions, or in the observation that 
our political collapse is the result of a moral 
nihilism produced by contemporary scien- 
tism (in violation of the scientific method), 
scepticism (when accompanied by infinite 
credulity), relativism (when a cover for 
concealed absolutes), and pragmatism (with 
its conclusions pragmatically dissembled). 
From one or more of these perceptions it is 
easy to infer that the only correct—or the 
only feasible—political conservatism must 
be based on an affirmation of Christianity. 
This is, in fact, one of the propositions most 
generally accepted by conservatives; cer- 
tainly, of all persons covered by the very 
wide and inclusive definition we suggested 
above, more than ninety per cent, including 
(nota bene) some agnostics and atheists, 
would give it unqualified assent. 

But affirmation obviously implies some- 
thing more than the ostentatious neutrality 
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of the modern state, which legally equates 
Christianity with voodoo, exhibiting a lofty 
and impartial disdain for both. The public 
schools, in particular, encourage and, in 
some instances, virtually enforce repudia- 
tion of Christian ethics and morality, and 
certainly undermine Christian faith by at 
least the tacit negation of excluding it from 
consideration in questions that are religious 
by Christian definition. Unless the public 
schools are either suppressed or very rigor- 
ously restricted to grammar, arithmetic, and 
other subjects without religious implication, 
they will be extremely powerful anti- 
religious forces until they affirm and incul- 
cate the values of Christianity. And similar 
arguments apply in some degree to other 
organs of the state, which by their nature 
must either express or implicitly deny the 
Christian faith. It follows therefore, in this 
view, that American governments must be 
officially Christian and must actively pro- 
mote the faith. 

At this point, of course, it becomes neces- 
sary to say specifically what the govern- 
ments are to promote. From its very ori- 
gins, Christianity has required doctrinal 
definition. As every one knows, early 
Christianity included innumerable heretical 
sects that espoused everything from nudism 
to snake-worship, and today doctrine has 
in many quarters become so nebulous that 
members of the Communist conspiracy are 
spouting from their pulpits Communist 
propaganda only slightly flavored with a 
pseudo-religious vocabulary. Contemporary 
“modernists” can usually evade issues with 
amphigoric double-talk, but before schools, 
for example, can teach Christianity, they 
must know whether Christ was the Son of 
God or a young neurotic who managed to 
make some remarks of which a “modern- 
ist” bishop approves. An official Chris- 
tianity must be a clearly defined body of 
doctrine, and if it is to be effective, an ac- 
tive faith in that doctrine must be imparted 
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to at least the controlling majority of our 
population. Therefore, in effect, the United 
States must have an Established Church, 
although it may be well to avoid that term. 
The conclusion is entirely natural; during 
the greater part of its history since Con- 
stantine, indeed, Christianity has regarded 
the state as obliged to suppress heresy, and 
the comparatively recent and milder con- 
cept of a state church established by vari- 
ous legal prerogatives is still accepted in 
both Protestant and Catholic countries of 
Europe. Our federal constitution does not 
forbid states to establish churches, and if a 
sufficient number establish the same 
church, a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting a national establishment would be 
a mere formality. So far as I know, there 
are three conceptions of what the “Estab- 
lished Church” must be, viz., Catholicism, 
a selected group of Protestant churches, or 
a compromise by which the two would be 
regarded as formally equal. Here, of 
course, the proponents of an established 
church are most sharply divided. 

Even if we ignore this division, how- 
ever, by the time that we have reached this 
stage in the argument, our majority of 
over ninety per cent has dwindled to a 
comparatively small minority. The argu- 
ment, however, is entirely logical, and 
those who follow it are to be commended 
for having avoided the slough of currently 
fashionable pseudo—religious nonsense 
which achieves a sickly semblance of tol- 
eration by urging that all cults unite in 
combating scepticism, because the impor- 
tant thing is to have “a faith,” chosen 
from the contemporary flowerbed that pro- 
vides nosegays to match any complexion. 
That, of course, is the equivalent of saying 
that it does not matter what you believe, 
provided you believe it hard enough—and 
is probably the most drastic and contemp- 
tuous repudiation of religion known to the 
modern world. Just as the antithesis of love 


is not indifference but hate, so the opposite 
of a true religion is not doubt, but a false 
religion. 

But the path that avoids the morass leads 
to some very solid conclusions, and one can 
only admire the hardihood and candor of 
the few who admit having followed it to 
its very end. For if true conservatism is 
identified with true faith, logic forces them 
to proceed—in some cases, I know, re- 
luctantly—to the final conclusion that polit- 
ical conservatives who do not share their 
faith must be regarded either as tools to be 
used in opening the way to power or as 
“albatrosses hung about the neck of True 
Conservatism,” who must be dumped into 
the sea before conservatism can become 
morally pure. 

Now although I believe that this chain of 
reasoning contains errors (including an 
initial misunderstanding of Christian doc- 
trine), I see no need either to argue its 
validity or to comment on the curious 
transformation of conservatism into a move- 
ment subversive of the American Constitu- 
tion, and one to be forwarded by methods 
that at least smack of the conspiratorial. 
For political purposes, I think, it suffices to 
note that the end proposed is one that sim- 
ply cannot be attained. 

An obvious calculation should suffice to 
show that, whatever ought to be true, no 
existing church in the United States pos- 
sesses the numerical strength, internal dis- 
cipline, and intellectual and financial re- 
sources needed to found a new state in 
North America. And even if, per impos- 
sibile, a way were found to transcend the 
real and vital theological differences and 
the inveterate suspicions that divide 
Catholics from Protestants and separate 
from one another the Protestant churches 
that still take Christianity seriously, the 
aggregate of forces would remain insuf- 
ficient to produce the desired transforma- 
tion, except in the improbable event of 
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either (a) the miraculous conversion of 
the many people who can discern no 
evidence of intervention in the affairs of 
this world by a praeterhuman being, or 
(b) a national catastrophe involving such 
loss of life and material destruction as ef- 
fectively to destroy social and political or- 
ganization while leaving the territory free 
of occupation by non-Christian troops and 
leaving the organization of the church or 
churches concerned relatively intact. 

In other circumstances, to be sure, the 
proponents of an established church, if 
sufficiently energetic and adroit, can exert 
some influence on our future by allying 
themselves with, and striving to deflect to 
their own ends, other forces in our political 
complex. But in such a manoeuvre they 
risk the error of the Victorian Englishmen 
who—incredible as it now seems—did im- 
agine that Fabian Socialism was a means 
of restoring power to the landed aristoc- 
racy. In politics as in physics, the path of 
a moving body is determined by the sum 
of all the vectors of forces acting upon it. 
I strongly suspect that if the theocrats were 
to calculate the vectors of the various forces 
to which their own efforts could be added, 
they would discover that these efforts could 
promote only a fundamentally secular au- 
thoritarianism, and might do no more than 
contribute a few Christian terms to the 
vocabulary of an American Hitler. And it 
is possible that, with an irony endlessly re- 
peated in history, their efforts might add 
precisely the moment of force needed for 
the triumph of the very antithesis of the 
terrestrial civitas Dei they have so care- 
fully planned. 

The argument that I have adumbrated 
above and tried to criticize objectively was 
chosen merely as a convenient and specific 
illustration of the facility with which, in 
political thought, la logique méne aux 
abimes. It would be easy to multiply ex- 
amples, including theories that most em- 
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phatically forbid the state to show the 
slightest religious inclination. My point is 
simply that our thinking must be Aristote- 
lian and Thucydidean rather than Platonic. 

In urging conservative political thinkers 
to turn from metaphysical formulations to 
the arduous task of measuring and under- 
standing historically the forces now operat- 
ing in American society, I do not pretend 
to predict what such an investigation would 
finally disclose (assuming that it can be 
made with sufficient objectivity to permit 
a reasonable consensus as to what is actual- 
ly observed), and—obviously!—I can do 
no more than indicate by illustration the 
kind of question that we need to answer. 

There does exist in American society a 
distinct force which is best termed cen- 
tripetal to avoid the common mistake of 
identifying it with the ends which it is cur- 
rently used to promote. Its origins are un- 
doubtedly complex, ranging, perhaps, from 
a Pelagian concept of man to a residue of 
faith in tribal magic, but it is manifest in 
the apparently simple concept of a highly 
centralized and unlimited government as a 
means of legislating universal virtue. Polit- 
ically this force is inevitably authoritarian, 
and in this sense R. Aron and A. Dandieu 
were right when, in their Décadence de la 
Nation francaise (1931), they described 
Fascism as a “démonstration de esprit 
américain,” basing that judgment on the 
Eighteenth Amendment and __ similar 
phenomena. Economically and _ socially, 
however, as the single example of Prohibi- 
tion suffices to remind us, the centripetal 
force does not necessarily operate on be- 
half of objectives which are generally rec- 
ognized as those of the Left. 

It is true that in recent years the cen- 
tripetal force has been used almost ex- 
clusively by the Left, and so effectively that 
it is now a valid generalization that every 
centralization or increase of governmental 
power on any political level automatically 





advances the purposes of the Communist 
Conspiracy. But it is clear that centralized 
power, if somehow captured by anti-Com- 
munists, could be used against the con- 
spiracy; it could be argued that only such 
power would be adequate to suppress the 
criminals; and there are some observers 
who are convinced that the centripetal 
force is per se irresistible. At all events, 
the force is one with which we must reckon. 

If the centripetal tendency is ambivalent, 
there are two interrelated forces which the 
Left has consistently alienated and des- 
perately fears. It will, I think, be generally 
conceded that under all the layers of senti- 
mentality and frowsty sophistry with which 
our schools bedaub the minds of their vic- 
tims there persists a latent but strong senti- 
ment of American nationalism, which, as 
an awareness that the United States is at 
least potentially a great, powerful, and 
superior nation, may be distinguished from 
commitment to particular political forms. 
This is the sentiment that is offended and 
perhaps sharpened almost daily, i.e., when- 
ever the American government with mor- 
bid self-abasement cringes before a handful 
of rabble in a comic-opera country small- 
er than Baltimore that impudently demands 
our canal, or degrades itself to formal 
equality with the savage survivals of the 
Stone Age that are currently trooping into 
the “United Nations.” This sentiment, I be- 
lieve, is being intensified by present efforts 
to repress it, and will certainly persist as a 
force of very considerable magnitude until 
the territory of the United States is actual- 
ly occupied by the armies of a “world 
government.” 

A second force is less obvious and may 
have escaped the notice of observers who 
protect themselves from contact with or- 
dinary people, but unless I am much mis- 
taken, there is to be discerned among a 
large mass of Americans, whose com- 
placency conservatives so often deplore, a 


yet generalized and inarticulate mood of 
frustration and resentment. The mass of 
which I speak is composed of persons who 
are not conservatives in the sense that they 
read conservative publications, have 
thought deeply about political principles, 
or have even examined the insane platitudes 
dispensed by our newspapers; they could 
be described as uninformed, but they are 
numerous and may even be a majority of 
the ill-defined group called the middle class. 
For years they have been bamboozled by 
do-gooders, hectored by sob-sisters and 
shysters, insulted by snobbish vulgarians, 
bled by tax-sucking parasites, and betrayed 
by traitors; it has seemed, indeed, that 
their patience or apathy was infinite. As a 
whole they are as yet only vaguely aware 
that something untoward has happened to 
them, but they have been disturbed—most 
of all, perhaps, by what may have been a 
fatal error in the strategy of the Left, 
which, for the first time in its entire cam- 
paign, has committed itself to an advanced 
position from which it cannot retreat with- 
out losing the war. The racial bigotry of 
“Liberal intellectuals,” the racial agitation 
organized by the Communists, and the open 
pandering of political parties to racial blocs 
have produced a shock greater than the 
total effect of all the economic and inter- 
national folly and fraud of our time. In 
other areas the resentment of which I have 
spoken is even less vocal and less definite, 
but slight manifestations of it may perhaps 
be seen in the regularity with which new 
issues of school-bonds, once a mere formal- 
ity, are now defeated even in communities 
in which there is no organized opposition, 
and in the tedium and disgust with which 
many ordinary voters reacted to the recent 
presidential campaign. Though yet in- 
choate and unvoiced, the growing resent- 
ment of the “middle class” is potentially a 
force of great—and in some circumstances, 
explosive—power. 
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In all probability, the three forces that 
we have named will coalesce as a single 
force, possibly blind but irresistible, if the 
present inflation ends in a simple economic 
collapse; they will certainly so act, in the 
event of a war in which the United States 
is not decisively defeated or surrendered 
by treason within the first month of hostil- 
ities. And it is entirely possible that they 
could even now be set in motion by a con- 
certed effort on the part of American con- 
servatives. The point should be stressed, 
for conservatives, who are sometimes in- 
clined to think of themselves as a helpless 
(as well as disorganized) minority, should 
realize that they are making a moral ab- 
stention—that they have the power to call 
up the whirlwind, if they choose. 

But storms, apart from the morality of 
raising them and the violence with which 
they move, have distinct disadvantages. 
The forces thus released in American life 
would necessarily result in a high concen- 
tration of power in the hands of an in- 
dividual who, whatever his intentions and 
however his power might be disguised 
under conventional formulae, would be in 
fact a tyrannus, and this concentration 
would automatically involve the sacrifice of 
part, if not all, of the economic and per- 
sonal liberty that conservatives so highly 
prize. The very best that could be hoped 
for would be an Augustus, and while many 
of us would, perhaps, be willing to settle 
for that, we must remember that when the 
Romans accepted Augustus, they also ac- 
cepted, predictably, 
Tiberius and Caligula. One should have no 


unwittingly but 


illusions about the inevitable declension of 
personal power—and of the society that has 
accepted it. 

If conservatives are unwilling to resign 


themselves to a nationalist dictatorship as 


the only escape from the horrors of inter- 
national Communism, they must find a 
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feasible alternative, and while there is a 
wide variety of theoretical models for 
which one could express a theoretical pre- 
ference, I confess that I can see no avail- 
able force or combination of forces of suf- 
ficient magnitude other than that repre- 
sented by the American Constitution. A 
majority of the American people, despite 
the best efforts of our educators and publi- 
cists, retain a deep respect and an emotion- 
al attachment for the Constitution. It wide- 
ly commands loyalty without a need for ar- 
gument or persuasion; it is the natural fo- 
cus of all patriotic sentiment, including the 
force that we called American nationalism; 
and it satisfies the misgivings of the “mid- 
dle class,” whose resentments have been al- 
most entirely occasioned by violations of 
its letter or spirit. Furthermore, whatever 
its shortcomings in comparison with /deae 
laid up in Heaven, it undoubtedly is West- 
ern man’s supreme intellectual achieve- 
ment in a design for government that was 
actually put into practice. And despite per- 
versions of its letter and intent, the nation 
that adopted the Constitution did flourish 
to a degree unparalleled in history. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the polit- 
ical doctrine of American conservatives 
must be based on the Constitution, and 
that accordingly our political thinking, if 
not frankly speculative exercise, must start 
from the premises of the Constitution. And 
we need most urgently to ascertain, so far 
as we can, whether the forces available to 
us can possibly countervail the forces that 
operate for our enemies, including the 
centripetal forces, which, it seems, we must 
leave in their hands. 

We need also to understand the Constitu- 
tion—particularly to understand clearly 
what is not expressed in the text. It is a 
curious fact that while many can recite the 
substance of the Constitution and are, of 
course, aware that it creates a federal gov- 
ernment, very few know anything at all 





about the thirteen state constitutions which 
were, of course, the necessary complement 
of the federal in forming the United States, 
and which provided the context within 
which the latter was written. R. G. Colling- 
wood in his Autobiography remarks that 
we really do not understand a statement 
until we have formulated precisely the 
question that it was intended to answer, for 
a part of the meaning is contained in what 
the question excludes or takes for granted. 

The authors of the Constitution, for ex- 
ample, thought it necessary to provide that 
no state should ever become a monarchy, 
but thought it unnecessary to stipulate that 
the “republican form of government” 
guaranteed to the states should never de- 
generate to a rule of the mob. They took 
it for granted that no state would ever be 
formed of Indians or have a population of 
Chinese. They took it for granted that the 
culture of the nation would always remain 
Christian and Humanistic, assuming that 
the classical tradition would be esteemed 
for its own sake, and that Buddhists and 
Moslems (who, by the way, are now our 
most rapidly growing sect) would be no 
more common than elephants. And it did 
not occur to them that the people of the 
states would ever permit property to be en- 
dangered by a mass of irresponsible voters. 

We also need to understand clearly why 
the Constitution was, in a certain sense, a 
failure. Certainly, had its authors been able 
to foresee the bitter end of the third quar- 
ter-century of the Republic they founded— 
to say nothing of subsequent events—they 
would have either drastically revised the 
document or urgently called back the 
British troops. It is no disparagement of 
them to note that they were not omniscient; 
when Macaulay justly remarked (in 1857) 
that the Constitution was “all sail and no 
anchor,” he was speaking of a ship whose 
rigging and trim had already been sadly 
altered by journeymen who understood 


neither the original plan nor the conse- 
quences of their own acts. And the design- 
ers can scarcely be held responsible for the 
explosion of irrational fanaticism that a 
century ago wrenched the whole fabric 
with a shock from which future historians 
(if any there be) may say that it was never 
able to recover. We need now to under. 
stand the nature and limits of the repairs 
that can be made. And if patching up a 
battered fabric seems an inglorious task to 
more aspiring political thinkers, I wish 
them luck, but I remark that Antarctica 
does not seem a promising site for settle- 
ment. 

Conservative thought, it seems to me, 
must first of all be realistic, understanding 
that politics, like the law, must be founded 
on regrets, not hopes. It deals with limited 
and refractory materials in limited ways to 
preserve as best it can the precious and 
perishable creation of the human spirit that 
we call culture. For just as we must leave 
the notion of the natural goodness of man 
to glandular optimists and other clowns, 
so we must recognize that civilization, far 
from being natural and spontaneous, is, 
like a bed of flowers or a field of corn, an 
artificial planting that man must maintain 
by unremitting work against the forces of 
an encompassing and hostile nature. 

That distressing fact has long been in- 
dubitable. Educated men had no need to 
journey to Baalbek and Persepolis with the 
Comte de Volney to ask “par quels mobiles 
s’élévent et sabaissent les empires,’ and 
the contemporaries of Paul Valéry should 
not have had to learn from a world war 
that all civilizations are mortal—nor should 
they have lost their nerve at the discovery 
of what had been obvious‘to Herodotus. 

The earth is strewn with the graves of 
civilizations. Nine great and dead cities lie 
heaped upon one another under the des- 
olate mound of Troy. The very recent ex- 
cavations on Bahrein Island have found, 
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buried upon one another, seven cities of an 
elaborate culture whose very name has 
been lost. A thousand Ozymandiases have 
left their shattered memorials on the lone 
and level sands, and a thousand poets have, 
with Firdousi, seen with melancholy won- 
der the owl stand sentinel on the watch- 
towers of Afrasiab. The disquieting thing 
is that these nations of the past perished 
from internal decay at least as often as 
from foreign conquest. The frantic edict of 
Suppiluliumas II, the last of the Hittite 
kings, shows us a demoralized empire in 
which treason was as rife and as covert as 
it is in Washington, D. C. 

Occidental civilization, it is true, has 
shown itself more resistant than the great 
ageregates that Eric Voegelin calls the cos- 
mological empires. A literature of the mind 
and spirit can survive the sack of cities, 
and a living tradition runs unbroken from 
Homer to our own day. But no one needs 
to be reminded how precarious has been 
that survival; how often the vital thread 
was all but snapped off; how brief in our 
three thousand years were the ages of great- 
ness; how quickly the glory of the creative 
spirit passed from Athens and Rome. 

The West has always been a comparative- 
ly small clearing in the wilderness. At 
every hour of its history the barbarian 
world, vast, prolific, brutish, patient, and 
eternal, has encompassed the area of 
civilization, and has scarcely been dis- 
turbed by the outposts of the most far- 
flung empires. The nomads of the desert 
grinned derisively and waited while the 
Macedonian phalanx, the Roman legions, 
and the British regiments marched over the 
ruins of Nineveh and into the past. 

Far more painful to contemplate is the 
barbarism inherent in the West itself. It 
was the fellow citizens of Sophocles and 
Socrates who voted to massacre the in- 
habitants of Mitylene. In the Thirty Years 
War the armies of the most enlightened 
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nations of Europe marched back and forth, 
creating and recreating wastelands for the 
glory of God. And the “splendid strategy” 
of the British government that bombed the 
civilian populations of defenseless German 
cities to force the German government to 
bomb the civilian populations of defense- 
less British cities so that enough English- 
men would be killed to rouse enthusiasm 
for the war against Germany—that 
“strategy” might have brought a moment 
of nausea to even Attila or Hulagu. 

Yet more painful is the knowledge that 
the savage is always present in our choicest 
assemblies, and that there is no way to keep 
him out: high lineage, social standing, 
democratic selection, education are all tests 
that we invoke in vain. The patrician 
Catiline nourished his diseased soul with 
dreams of blood and burning cities; and 
the elegant Fulvia thrust her bodkin 
through Cicero’s tongue. Thaddeus Stevens 
sat in an American senate, and there were 
men who willingly touched his hand. And 
in the academic processions of Harvard, 
clad in the regalia of scholarship, march 
Doctores philosophiae whose spiritual home 
is a wizard’s hut on the banks of the Zam- 
bezi or the blood-spattered tents of Genghis 
Khan. 

The simple fact is that barbarism is the 
natural state of man. Men anatomically 
modern have existed on this planet for at 
least 50,000 years, but the first sporadic 
traces of rudimentary civilization appeared 
less than 6,000 years ago. And within every 
culture there always live great masses of 
people who know it only as an outward 
routine. The highways and subways of our 
great cities nightly bear homeward millions 
who no more understand the civilization in 
which they live than does the trained seal 
in his pool at the zoo. What is remarkable 
is not that civilizations have disintegrated, 
but that they came into being at all. 

In his mature years Renan reduced 
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human culture to a grim formula: “A force 
de chiméres, on avait réussi a@ obtenir du 
bon gorille un effort moral surprenant.” 
The formula, to be sure, leaves unexplained 
how the good gorilla is capable of moral 
effort under any stimulus, and whence 
came the transcendent perception of the 
good and the beautiful that inspired any 
men, however few, to create a culture of 
the spirit. But as a reminder of the pre- 
cariousness of all civilization, the statement 
is unexceptionable. 

On us, who would take thought to con- 
serve the civilization of the West and the 
nation that, fulfilling a prophecy that 
seemed fantastic fifty years ago, is now 
the last great power of that civilization, de- 
volves a task of painful delicacy and ap- 
palling magnitude. But the duty is one that 
no one of us can evade, for there are no 
longer ivory towers to which scholars may 
escape as Marie Antoinette escaped from 
politics to the simple life of the Petit 
Trianon. That very fact is a measure of the 
terribly rapid declension of our civilization. 
There is no cultivated man today who does 
not look back, as to a lost Paradise, to the 
beautifully stable world of 1910, and who 
would not gladly settle for 1926 or even 
1932—and there is a very good chance that 
a few years hence 1960 will have charms 
that have not yet been disclosed by con- 
trast. 

The historical process is governed by 
laws which should not be beyond the pow- 
ers of human observation and reason. It is 
possible, of course, that the West is ir- 
redeemably senescent—that through some 
biological deterioration of our racial plas- 
ma, or through the biological principle to 
which Spengler and Raven submit the in- 
corporeal concepts which constitute a cul- 
ture, history moves in a preordained cycle: 
nascentes morimur. But if we reject this 
quasi-astrological fatalism, there remain 


historical laws of the kind with which the 
Occidental mind is peculiarly equipped to 
deal—laws of the kind studied by Correa 
Moylan Walsh in three volumes that are al- 
most unknown even to devotees of “his- 
torionomy,” largely, I believe, because their 
author was an American. Probably all the 
phenomena so brilliantly analyzed by Spen- 
gler and his imitators can also be explained 
by laws of cause and effect set in motion by 
human decisions. Such laws do not lead to 
fatalism any more than does the law which 
inexorably decrees that men who leap from 
roofs must suffer predictable consequet.es. 
And if history is governed by laws of this 
kind, conservative thought may not be pow- 
erless to conserve our heritage. 

It is in such terms, I believe, that we, as 
rational men, must strive to outwit the 
forces of nature—to preserve (and perhaps, 
in some happier future, enlarge) our clear- 
ing in the wilderness. It is the task of con- 
servative political thought, as I see it, to 
understand and measure all of the dismay- 
ing forces that threaten our survival, from 
the Communist Conspiracy that is today 
gnawing away another root of American 
life to the somewhat less immediate menace 
of the prolific barbarians in other contin- 
ents. Its task is to devise strategy and to 
formulate, on the only available basis, the 
principles of our Constitution, a realistic 
and rational patriotism. Its task—if I may 
be permitted a naughty word that will 
chill tender minds raised in our “Liberal” 
hothouses—is to formulate a coherent and 
specific Americanism. 

St. Augustine’s De civitate Dei is indeed 
an imposing monument of Christian meta- 
physics, and it may even have consoled 
some of its readers for the sack of Rome 
by Alaric. It doubtless also consoled its 
author, who died while the Vandals were 
battering down the walls of Hippo Regius. 
Our task is to defend Rome. 
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How genius and political prescription do not mix 


Theater Workshop: 
“A British Peoples’ Theater” 


KENNETH PAUL SHOREY 


“IN AN ATMOSPHERE OF moral nihilism,” 
observes Pitirim Sorokin, “obscene plays 
can sometimes be produced with great ef- 
fect, as a means of discrediting and under- 
mining traditional values. They are a so- 
cietal and cultural poison masquerading as 


entertainment.” 


In 1934, Joan Littlewood was stage man- 
ager of the Rusholm Repertory Theater in 
Manchester. There, she came into contact 
with Walter Greenwood, author of Love On 
The Dole, and Ernst Toller, the ultra-left 
expressionist poet and dramatist who later 
hanged himself in a New York hotel room. 
It is not known to what extent Toller’s mis- 
placed idealism infected Miss Littlewood 
at the time, although she was present 
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throughout the rehearsals for the only 
English production ever given to his play 
Draw The Fires. Married to Ewan MacColl 
(né Jimmy Miller), Miss Littlewood be- 
came the co-founder of Theater Union on 
an amateur basis—a company that con- 
tinued to operate until 1939. During the 
war, she drifted into hack writing for the 
B.B.C. until certain officials concluded that 
she must be a Communist, and subsequent- 
ly permitted her to seek employment else- 





where. The Theater Workshop Company 
was the result. 

A few of the original Theater Union 
people met together again in Manchester to 
stake their collective claim in the future. 
The Company was founded in 1945 by 
Miss Littlewood and Ewan MacColl, an 
actor, playwright, and folk-singer of de- 
cidedly Left-Wing political tastes. Their in- 
tention was to establish and to operate a 
theater “for the people.” Short of money, 
and unable to afford a theater building of 
their own, they decided to tour the Eng- 
lish provinces. At the time, the proposition 
was not unreasonable. Wartime restrictions 
were still in force; food, clothing and gas- 
oline were still rationed; what cars there 
were on the roads were of pre-war vintage. 
A Labour government with a large ma- 
jority was in power and Nationalization 
was in the air. Hard cash was fairly plenti- 
ful, but there wasn’t anything to spend it 
on. Localized secial activities had not yet 
revived. Television had not yet reared its 


ugly picture-tube. The men who had re- 
turned from the war experienced little or 
no desire to move beyond their immediate 
surroundings at the close of a working day. 
This “back home again” feeling created, 
artificially and romantically, a rather more 
acute sense of community than is usual 


among British people. Continuing then 
until 1948, the Arts Council of Great Bri- 
tain had subsidized touring plays to even 
the most remote regions of the Isles. A 
market had in fact been created for 
theater. 

The touring Theater Workshop Company 
began in Cumberland, in the northern lake 
district, playing one-act plays of Moliére 
and Chekhov. Fully aware of the fact that 
the Elizabethans dealt constantly in new 
and original works, Miss Littlewood pre- 
vailed upon Ewan MacColl to create fresh 
material for her actors. Somehow, he 
managed to provide the Company with sev- 


eral loosely-constructed manuscripts . . . 
Uranium 235, Johnny Noble, The Other 
Animals, Paradise Street, Rogue’s Gallery, 
and The Travellers . . . . which were 
treated only as focal points for ensemble 
improvisations during performance. Miss 
Littlewood herself made several “adapta- 
tions” from Dickens, Carroll, Stevenson, 
and Balzac. 

The list of her early productions is in- 
deed a long and a worthy one, but the Com- 
pany did not create much of a stir. In fact 
they barely managed to reach the level of 
the former touring companies playing 
Shakespeare, Shaw . . . . and even Euri- 
pides! It seemed that “the people” of Bri- 
tain were not especially interested in social- 
ist entertainments. The Company faced 
dissolution. 

Enter, the Aristocracy. 

A landed gentleman and his wife, having 
some little reputation as patrons of the arts, 
gave over their large house and gardens at- 
tached, to be used by the members of the 
Company for a period of six months. The 
Company accepted the offer, and settled in 
to train themselves in the Stanislavski 
Method. (Miss Littlewood’s ambition at the 
time was to emulate the Russian master in 
England.) 

A long, dreary period of touring began 
again, from village hall to civic square. On 
more than one occasion they faced actual 
bankruptcy, in spite of the fact that a num- 
ber of artistic successes were scored. Some 
newspaper notices of the late "forties are 
glowing with praise for the work of Joan 
Littlewood. But touring conditions became 
increasingly more and more prohibitive, 
and the Company drifted toward London. 

The Theater Royal, Angel Lane, Strat- 
ford East, was ready for the hammer when 
Joan Littlewood took it over on a short 
lease in 1953. It had an abysmal reputation 
in the working class district, as the former 
home of aging comics, slatterns, and blue 
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gags. But to the members of the Theater 
Workshop it possessed one golden virtue: it 
was situated in the midst of a strong, pro- 
letarian population. “This then, is where 
‘the people’ are! Here they will soon find 
refreshment for their parched souls! Here 
they will have the entertainment and the 
enlightenment that poverty, lack of educa- 
tion, and privilege has denied them!” 

(As it happened, the local population 
didn’t want to know, ignored the whole 
affair, and still doesn’t care what goes on 
inside the Theater Royal. A local, East End 
audience has yet to materialize. If it ever 
does, it will come as the result of the sub- 
sidy provided by the Company’s success 
elsewhere. ) 

However, accepting starvation wages 
and living in the theater, the Company set 
out to create a cultural oasis on Angel 
Lane. Play runs were extended to as much 
as five weeks during the early "fifties, and 
the Fleet Street critics were compelled to 
acknowledge the Company’s existence at 
last. Miss Littlewood was determined to 
work ahead on the premise that if you have 
carried water to the horse and found him 
unwilling to drink, then the next-best thing 
is to throw it at him. Volpone, Richard II, 
and Arden of Faversham were direct hits. 
These were the plays that first put the 
Company on the critical map and that se- 
cured its first invitation to play at the 
Paris International Drama Festival in 1955. 
Two more productions at home — The 
Good Soldier Schweik and Brendan Be- 
han’s The Quare Fellow — established 
Theater Workshop’s reputation around the 
world. 


But the West End managements soon 
discovered the ease with which it was 
possible now to lure the Company’s best 
actors away. By the close of 1956 most of 
the original people, and certainly the best 
of them, had left the Company. Dark days 
followed. The remote position of the the- 
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ater from the heart of London, and the 
politically suspect affiliations of Joan Little- 
wood herself held the affluent audiences at 
bay. 

Once again facing bankruptcy, Miss Lit- 
tlewood decided to stage a new play by a 
completely unknown authoress, Shelagh 
Delaney. The play was A Taste of Honey, 
and it met with critical indifference on al- 
most every hand. On the last night of its 
first run at Stratford East, Joan Littlewood, 
Avis Bunnage (one of the first Manchester 
members of the Company, and one of the 
few who remain faithful today), Shelagh 
Delaney, and James Lovell the stage man- 
ager, sat disconsolately in the chilly green- 
room of the theater. They were prepared to 
close and to disband the Company. Joan 
Littlewood expressed her desire to leave 
England altogether and work with the Ber- 
liner Ensemble in East Germany. Lovell 
decided to leave in any case, to direct his 
own company in the north. 

In spite of the dreary failure of A Taste 
of Honey, the owner of the theater relented 
and gave permission for them to stage one 
more play. 

The Hostage opened on October 14, 
1958. The rest is history. Brendan Behan’s 
romp has been performed in virtually 
every artistic capitol in the world. At the 
Paris Festival it has been acclaimed a tri- 
umph by a jury of critics representing 
twenty-five nations, and it has enjoyed a 
long, successful run in London’s fashion- 
able West End. 

(Three other West End successes fol- 
lowed, including a revival of A Taste of 
Honey, whose combined gate receipts en- 
abled Miss Littlewood to take a twenty- 
five year lease on the Theater Royal. For 
the purposes of this discussion, however, it 
is only necessary to consider the strange 
success of The Hostage.) 

Joan Littlewood is not a theorist. She 
has produced only two pieces of writing 





herself on the subject of her Company, in 
Volume 8 Number 4 of “World Theater” 
and in a brochure-with-photographs printed 
to advertise Theater Workshop. She will 
not give interviews to newspaper men. She 
will not authorize her biography to be writ- 
ten. Many articles have been written in 
various magazines (both in England and 
America) about her work, yet very little is 
actually known. She is not concerned with 
the opinion of posterity. She has reluctantly 
acknowledged the influences of both Brecht 
and Stanislavski on her style, but several 
politically uninvolved commentators have 
suggested that there is an intrinsic relation 
between Theater Workshop and the Com- 
media dell ’Arte . . . . or, for that matter, 


with the many Elizabethan companies of 
players in sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury England. 

Anyone desiring to analyse the secret of 
Joan Littlewood’s success will have to read 
On Producing Shakespeare by Ronald Wat- 
kins, published in 1950 by Michael Joseph 


& Company, London. The importance of 
this work cannot be over-estimated. It is 
not known precisely when this book came 
into Miss Littlewood’s possession, but there 
seems little doubt that it in fact laid the in- 
tellectual basis for the work done by the 
Company in the fifties. Certainly it gave 
direction to thoughts which had been in 
Miss Littlewood’s mind all along. No serious 
critic, once having seen The Hostage can 
doubt that Theater Workshop has at last 
come upon the key which will unfetter our 
contemporary understanding of the dynam- 
ic of Shakespeare’s own players. The Host- 
age, success having projected it into world 
prominence, is, in the matter of form, one 
of the most important plays to appear since 
the mid-seventeenth century. It is also an 
integrated-propaganda play, vulgar, vile, 
and vicious. 

Those of us who are at all concerned for 
the sociological implications of art must 


strive to separate form and content in any 
study of Theater Workshop or of its most 
famous play.” For if we ever hope to create 
a truly popular theater on North American 
soil, then very definitely we require our 
own version of Joan Littlewood’s Company, 
without the political connotations. 

The Hostage could not have been pro- 
duced by anyone else effectively, as though 
it had been a play by Sean O’Casey. (Sim- 
iliarly, Shakespeare cannot be treated in 
the same way as Christopher Fry. To make 
the attempt in either case is roughly anala- 
gous to putting the horse in the cart and 
pushing him.) 

What Miss Littlewood has realized seems 
simple enough, yet the fact that managers 
have overlooked it for some four hundred 
odd years indicates that perhaps it has not 
been so obvious after all: that the Eliza- 
bethan manager catered to varying levels 
of appreciation in a given audience. Bear- 
ing this in mind, can anyone doubt, after 
having experienced The Hostage, that this 
is the way Shakespeare ought to be pro- 
duced? Suddenly, all is made clear. The 
elements of presentational theater and the 
concept of a stage whereon the “illusions” 
are set aside in favor of a more funda- 
mental kind of reality is not Brechtian at 
all! It is Shakespearean. 

Joan Littlewood has produced very few 
of Shakespeare’s plays. Apart from Richard 
II, her Shakespearean productions have 
generally been artistic failures of the worst 
sort, mainly because she tinkered with the 
texts.* But like all great artists, Miss Lit- 
tlewood has passed through several creative 
phases. Her Shakespearean-poetic-“lyrical” 
phase is yet to come. The Hostage is mere- 
ly a step on the way. Working over the 
rough drafts of the play (which is really 
only a weak extension of Behan’s only book, 
Borstal Boy) she has stumbled across 
something which is extremely valuable. 
Joan Littlewood accepts now the historical 
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and spiritually-verified fact that William 
Shakespeare evolved during his working 
lifetime the supreme expression and dy- 
namic of total theater. She has seen that the 
Elizabethan theater contained all the psy- 
chological “truth” demanded by Stanislav- 
ski, all the externalized, objective elements 
demanded by Meyerhold and Brecht, all the 
transcendental impulses of Craig and Ar- 
taud — and more. 

But the compelling dynamic of this the- 
ater has been lost. To rediscover and to re- 
instate it has become one of the most ex- 
citing tasks for Theater Workshop or for 
any other permanent Company of actors in 
the world. The Hostage is confusing to our 
contemporary critics for the very reason 
that it is a Workshop success: it isn’t an 
orthodox “play.” Brendan Behan himself 
may choose to masquerade about the coun- 
try as though he were Ireland’s answer to 
Dylan Thomas, but he cannot be credited 
with actually having written a piece of dra- 
matic literature. The original manuscript 
for The Hostage does not, in fact, exist — 
no more than the manuscripts of Shake- 
speare’s plays exist — except in the imag- 
inations of the actors who improvised it in 
his presence. The stage performance is all 
there is... . and it offers both to Miss Lit- 
tlewood and to the world, exciting proof 
that a modern dramatist can “write like 
Shakespeare” after all, if we are careful to 
spell it “wright.” 

Our unqualified praise of this particular 
dramatic form must end here. An attempt 
has been made to analyse a particular 
weapon of war in the hope that someone in 
America will be encouraged to fashion a 
suitable retaliation piece. 

As an art form, as a means of popular 
entertainment, it is true that the theater 
has lost contact with the mass of people. 
The present indifferent attitude on the part 
of “the people” is thoroughly justified: the 
associations the word evokes are linked 
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very strongly in the public mind with past 
experience either of boredom or disgust. In 
the matter of content, The Hostage is not 
calculated to improve the climate of opin- 
ion. But, 


“The building of a popular theater is a 
question of opening new doors,” writes 
Miss Littlewood. “With new material, 
and actors of wit and invention working 
on it, it is only a matter of time now 
before we have an extensive new drama- 
turgy. It must come from actor-writers 
working together this time: the work is 
waiting to be done.” 


Excellent well! But she is a fishmonger. 
If the content of this new dramaturgy is 
intended to reform society itself, didactic- 
ally, then she has missed the point at issue 
entirely. It is a matter of restoring to “the 
people” an image of THEATER that is 
worthy of its great traditions — nothing 
more. “The people” do not care to have an 
open-forum debate thrust upon them in the 
playhouse, much less the insidious influ- 
ence of integrated-propaganda. “Without 
suffering a disastrous loss of esthetic ap- 
peal the forms of art cannot state meanings 
precisely or didactically,” is the opinion of 
Thomas Hart Benton, and it is morally 
sound.® 

Theater Workshop was expressly 
founded to bring drama to the common 
people. In sixteen years it has failed to do 
this. Joan Littlewood has merely drama- 
tized a series of corrupt attitudes for the 
benefit of a “bourgeois,” intellectual audi- 
ence. She maintains that a play must have 
“beneath its entertainment value, a moral 
purpose.”® My moral purpose, she means 
us to understand. And that purpose is, 


clearly, to discredit and to undermine as 


many traditional values as possible during 
her working lifetime. The moral purposes 
of a Christian-conservative are anathema 
to her, as indeed they are to most Socialists. 





“Common folk” generally are offended 
by the antics of the educated few who pre- 
sume to entertain and to enlighten them at 
the same time. They long to hear the old 
truths reaffirmed, the traditional virtues 
vindicated. And yet the world of today is 
filled with artists, writers, and scholars 
who, knowing nothing of sociological or 
political matters, yet wield an authority ac- 
quired in a quite different field and pas- 
sionately subscribe to this or that form of 
socialism, encouraging others to emulate 
them.’ Neither Miss Littlewood nor Bren- 
dan Behan can be regarded as exceptions. 

If Theater Workshop is to become a valid 
example of popular theater to the rest of 
the world, then Joan Littlewood will have 
to re-examine her political and moral posi- 
tions with relation to “the people” she 
professes to love and to serve. At the mo- 
ment she is creating for this public some- 
thing which is impossible for them to un- 
derstand and unnecessary for them to know, 
while a potentially consecrated and cohe- 


sive audience waits patiently by. When she 


is prepared to permit her work to be in- 
formed by an orthodox Christian spirit ad. 
dressed to the varying levels of apprecia- 
tion within that potential audience, then, 
and then only may we hope to enjoy a 
truly refreshing evening in her theater, in 
sympathy with “the abstract and brief 
chronicles of our time.” 


*The Crisis of Our Age, P. A. Sorokin, (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1941). 

"The reader will appreciate the absolute neces- 
sity for this approach when he remembers that 
Bertolt Brecht, a Communist, introduced nothing 
into the theater that Henri Gheon, a Catholic, 
had not already included in his play Christmas 
in the Marketplace: “A” effects, integrated propa- 
ganda, audience participation, anti-realism, etc. 

"She eliminated the witches in Macbeth, and 
directed Macbeth himself to act their parts in a 
psychoanalytic dream sequence! 

“Plays For The People,” Joan Littlewood, 
World Theatre Vol. 8, Number 4. 

*“Painting and Propaganda Don’t Mix,” Thom- 
as Hart Benton, Saturday Review, Dec. 24, 1960. 

*See note 4. 

"Civitas Humana, Professor Wilhelm Roépke: 


(William Hodge & Co.). 
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The Chinese Ambassador presents two samples 


Peaceful Reforms in China 


TINGFU F. 


In THE 19TH CENTURY, the West took Chi- 
na to be the unchanging East; the cycles of 
Cathay were thought to be changeless. 
More recently China has acquired the rep- 
utation of a country devoted to violent rev- 
olution. It is certainly true that in the 20th 
century China has seen many revolutions, 
the latest of which, the Communist revolu- 
tion, is more violent than that witnessed 
by any other Asian country. Nevertheless, 
China in the 20th century has carried out 
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TSIANG 


peaceful changes of a fundamental nature. 
In ages to come it may be recognized that 
these fundamental reforms are more endur- 
ing than the violent changes attempted by 
politicians and ideologues. I have in mind 
particularly two reforms: the emancipation 
of women and the modernization of educa- 
tion. 

Let me take up first the emancipation of 
women. My grandmother was born in the 
year when Queen Victoria ascended the 





throne in England and my mother was born 
at the time of the Franco-Prussian War. 
During the lifetime of these two ladies there 
was no change in the status of women in 
China. Both of them had bound feet. Both 
were illiterate. Neither had ventured be- 
yond five miles of their homes. I remem- 
ber my mother trying to bind the feet of 
my sister around 1903 with my grand- 
mother standing by and supervising the 
process. My sister cried out in pain. My 
grandmother admonished: “Child, if you 
don’t have your feet bound, you will never 
be able to find a husband.” 

This was in 1903. My home is in the 
Province of Hunan, at that time one of 
the most conservative and zenophobic prov- 
inces of China. Along the Coast the emanci- 
pation of women began a little bit earlier, 
but as late as the beginning of the 20th 
century, so far as the status of women was 
concerned, Hunan remained what China 
had been for many, many centuries. In this 
respect Hunan was typical of the large ma- 
jority of the provinces of China. 

However, my mother did not persist in 
binding the feet of my sister, who, besides 
growing up with almost natural feet, ac- 
quired an elementary and secondary edu- 
cation as well as special training in physical 
education. She became a professional teach- 
er of gymnastics. Of my girl cousins all 
had a complete elementary education as 
well as some years of secondary education. 
One of them, in addition, graduated from 
a college and became a member of the edi- 
torial board of a woman’s magazine. An- 
other cousin received training as a pro- 
fessional nurse and is today practicing her 
profession. Of my two daughters, one grad- 
uated from Purdue University and the other 
is doing graduate work in mathematical 
theory. 

The Civil Code as promulgated by the 
National Government in the 1930’s provid- 
ed for equal rights for men and women, 


including the equal right of inheritance of 
property. By law, all public schools up to 
and including the university level were 
by 1930 required to admit boys and girls 
on equal terms. All professions were opened 
to women. The legislators of China num- 
bered almost ten percent women. 


In 1936 when my Government was about 
to convoke a constitutional assembly, an 
electoral law was enacted providing for 
complete equality of rights between men 
and women. One day a deputation of wom- 
en came to the office of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, who was then the Prime 
Minister. I was designated to receive the 
ladies; they represented women’s clubs and 
federations of women’s clubs from all parts 
of China. They came to demand equality 
of rights. I pointed out to them that the 
electoral law had already provided equali- 
ty in voting and equality in being elected 
and asked them what else they wished. 
Their spokeswoman replied that as half of 
the population of the country was female, 
women should occupy half of the seats in 
the constitutional convention. I was stunned 
by such a demand and explained to the 
ladies that as the voters enjoyed secrecy 
of the ballot, there was no way for the 
Government to compel them to choose their 
candidates. In order to fulfill their concep- 
tion of equality the Government would have 
to deny the basic feature of democracy, 
namely, secrecy and freedom of balloting. 
However, I thought that the ladies had a 
legitimate worry—that the average voter, 
led by tradition, would not take the con- 
ception of equality as provided by the law 
seriously. I enquired of them if they could 
be satisfied with periodical official state- 
ments by the Government urging the voters 
to discard any traditional prejudices against 
the female sex and to take the provision 
of equality of rights seriously. After a 
stormy session of argumentation the ladies 
reluctantly accepted the compromise that 
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I offered. For my part—I saw to it that 
the Government lived up to its promise. 
This occurred in 1936. It showed how far 
women in China had succeeded in winning 
equality of rights with men. 

The emancipation of women in China in 
the 20th century is no doubt one of the 
most fundamental revolutions in China’s 
entire history. What is more remarkable 
is that this revolution occurred peacefully 
without even the shattering of a window 
pane. Fortunately for China, the traditional 
status of women was not based on religious 
tradition. Foot binding, for example, was 
a matter of fashion. No ethical or philo- 
sophical, far less religious belief, led the 
parents to neglect the education of their 
daughters. Their discrimination was based 
on economic considerations. 

This revolution came about mainly 
through contact with the West. It was obvi- 
ous to the Chinese who had travelled abroad 
or who had seen Western women in China 
that women with natural feet could be 
beautiful and that educated women could 
make better wives, mothers and citizens. 
The reform, or if you wish, revolution, 
came first in society. Successful govern- 
ments have only registered what society had 
already achieved. The inferiority of the 
status of women in China had no class basis. 
When the reform came, it started with the 
upper classes. The common people turned 
out to be more conservative than the 
wealthy, the landlords and the officials. 

The other fundamental revolution in Chi- 
nese society in the 20th century was the 
change in the contents of education and 
the functions of the educated class. Chi- 
nese education before the 20th century was 
completely literary. Young people were 
taught to read the Classics and to write 
in the classical style. After acquiring the 
necessary literary proficiency they passed 
the Government examinations and thereby 
entered the ruling circles. The educated peo- 
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ple did not bother themselves with agricul- 
ture, industry or trade. They did not study 
law, science, engineering, or medicine; 
they were not supposed to be educated in 
practical affairs at all. The educational 
tradition was based on the theory that a 
knowledge of Confucian Classics made men 
virtuous and that virtuous men could bring 
order to society and peace to the world. 
In actual practice the so-called knowledge 
of the Confucian Classics degenerated into 
knowledge only of the classical language. 
To be sure, lip service was always paid 
to the ideas in the Classics, but the Gov- 
ernment examinations tested, naturally, lit- 
erary proficiency rather than the trans- 
mutation of knowledge into virtue. 

In the 60s of the last century some re- 
forming statesmen proposed to invite West- 
ern scholars to Peiping to teach Chinese 
students mathematics, astronomy and phys- 
ics. The orthodox scholars of that time 
thought the proposal an outrage. It was 
said to be unthinkable that the ordering 
of society depended on science. It was still 
more unthinkable to the people of that time 
that Westerners should be invited to be 
teachers of the Chinese. The outcry of the 
opponents of reform led the students of 
that day to boycott the new school. How- 
ever, rare individuals departed from the 
traditional path and began to seek a mod- 
ern education, that is, a foreign education. 
After the defeat of China by Japan in 
1894-95 agitation for modern education 
gained in momentum, and after the Russo- 
Japanese War even the Imperial Court had 
to make concessions. Finally the centuries- 
old examination system was abolished. Chi- 
nese students in large numbers went to 
Japan and then to the United States and 
other Western countries; modern schools 
sprang up everywhere. The old education 
passed away and the new educated man 
in China became, as his counterpart in 
the Western countries, a scientist, an engi- 





neer, an agriculturist, a railroad builder, a 
factory manager, a doctor, and a lawyer. 
The basic change in Chinese education 
was involved in political controversy but 
not in bloodshed. Again society took the 
lead and government followed. The result 
has been a thorough transformation of 
education and of the place of the educated 
person in Chinese society. No one political 
leader or party can claim the credit for 
this basic change in Chinese life. In es- 
sence the revolution in education, as the 








revolution in the status of women, came 
about through a process which is completely 
democratic, that is, through the influence 
of public opinion. When Chinese society 
is capable of carrying out democratic re- 
form, it is foolhardy to argue that China 
can only be saved by violent revolution. 
We must conclude that an examination of 
these two basic reforms of 20th century 
China should give us all added faith in the 


democratic process of peaceful reform. 
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Three Devotions 


Entreme donde no supe 
y quedeme no sabiendo 


S. Juan de la Cruz 


Go to the thicket: 

in the hollow tree 

a face is hidden, its mouth 
bloody as a pomegranate. 


The thicket and the tree 
mean nothing, 

but in the face lurks more 
than the secret eyes. 


Lift up the face: 

there is no bone behind it, 

only the terrible accoutrement of shape 
depthless as water. 


1. 

Who seeks God’s love seeks nothing. 
Against the measurable span 

of finite longing, hope delimited, 
God’s love is less and more than love, 
not to be given or withheld 

but there in the eternal abyss 

of all creation. Who seeks 

in life more than the benediction 

of God’s presence, lacking love 

or hate or anything but the Presence, 
covets a hurricane in a thimble. 





Love is an interchange, a giving 

and a receiving, in the tiny night 

a touching of equal fingers, a hale 
for the all too sudden flesh. 

But who knows God to love Him, who 
has seen through tear-flushed eyes 

the monster Amplitude. Not man. 

Not the ineffective body, 

the trembling soul clutching 

the edge of earth and heaven. 


Who seeks God’s love seeks nothing 

but the cold reflection in a pool. 

Who offers God his love presents 

a microbe to behemoth. 

There is no giving, no receiving, 

only the timeless instant when 

the panting beast touches tongue to water, 
the complex silence when the heart 

turns outward from despair and blasphemy, 
hearing the single syllable of God’s will. 


2. 

The final phrase is not progenitive; 

it is the final phase. 

The final gasp is not the first 

utterance but matter gagging on eternity. 
For there is no beginning that is not 

an ending, but no ending is a beginning. 
In the final moment it is all done 

and not to be undone, all said 

never to be unsaid, caught in rock. 


The final phrase is the beginning word 
and not the final silence. 

The final gasp is not the final cry 

but the tentative rehearsal 

of the unmeasured song, for each end 
is the beginning of a greater end. 

In the final moment there is no death 
regurgitative but the final birth. 
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In not dying there is death, 

and in not being there is life. 

At the end of time, time is endless. 

In the moment of rejection there is acceptance, 
and in complete desire complete negation. 

In logic there is chaos and in chaos order. 

In the final moment, all is 

meaningless but the one meaning. 


3. 

In these my private devotions 

there are no roads, no signs, 

no thin horizon smudged by use or time, 
only a skeleton to rattle in the light, 
and the taste of salt on my lips, 

and the honk and hoot of my desires. 


In the private moment that is all. 


Who then can speak to God? 

The tangible nail in the vanished skin? 
Who knows the syllables of recompense, 
the torpid epithet, 

the burbling sigh and gasp? 


The single mind returns to its single 
station, but the noise of stone is no 
hallelujah to the God within. 

The silence of the variable pulse 
gauges the irremedial span. 

The visible hope divides 

the gesture at the door, 

the tender murder at the gate of Hell. 


In these my private devotions 

there is only the adequacy of not enough, 
as when the mind returns 

to the overt scrutiny of the public square. 


RALPH DE TOLEDANO 
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Life against Theory in a Socialist Novel 


EDWARD WASIOLEK 


Harvest on the Don, by Mikhail Sholok- 
hov. Translated by H. C. Stevens. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961. 


Wuat ts distressing to the Western read- 
er about a work of this kind is the ab- 
stract considerations that operate to make 
character and situation uncomplex, pre- 
dictable, and unbelievable. Because char- 
acter is what Socialist theory has already 
decided it must be, the artist becomes an 
expositor rather than a discoverer. The 
party secretary must be exemplary of vir- 
tue; the people—collectivized and com- 
munized—must incorporate the norms of 
health, truth, and progress; and_ the 
counter revolutionaries must be petty, sel- 
fish, evil, cruel, and insignificant. Like the 
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popular novel in the West, Soviet art is 
bent toward helping the reader to distin- 
quish easily between “the good guys” and 
“the bad guys.” 

It does not help to point out that Sholo- 
khov represents a considerable deviation 
from the extremes of Soviet idealization 
(distortion) of reality and that he has a 
long history of polite opposition to the cru- 
dest Party strictures. There is no doubt 
about his sincerity, nor about his premier 
standing in the Soviet Union. He has been 
a Party member since 1930, and he is now 
and has been for some time a deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet. He has received the or- 
ders of Lenin and Stalin; he accompanied 
Khrushchev on his trip to the United 
States in 1959, and he was publicly de- 
fended by Stalin in 1932 and by Khrush- 
chev in 1959. Konstantin Simonov, an im- 





portant author himself, has called him the 
foremost writer of prose in the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

Sholokhov is best known to the Western 
reader as the author of the two part epic 
on the Russian Civil War in the Don Cos- 
sack country Quiet Don, published in this 
country as And Quiet Flows the Don and 
The Don Flows Home to the Sea, which he 
wrote between the years 1926-1937. In this 
work he was blessed with a theme that had 
not yet been illuminated by socialist reali- 
ty, and in which history provided him with 
a conflict of dimension and crisis. It was a 
theme that answered well to his lyrical tal- 
ent and to his own experience, for he had 
lived all his life in the Don country, where 
as a young boy he had witnessed some of 
the events he wrote about. But the theme 
of the collectivization of Russian agricul- 
ture, which forms the subject matter of 
both parts of Virgin Soil Upturned' was a 
different matter. 

Sholokhov interrupted his work on And 
Quiet Flows the Don to write the first part 
of Virgin Soil Upturned, and there is every 
indication that he began it in the excite- 
ment and passion of handling a theme of 
great historical importance. He was in Ber- 
lin, waiting for an Italian visa to visit Max- 
im Gorky at Sorrento, when collectivization 
got underway in the Soviet Union. After 
three weeks of fruitless waiting—because 
of Fascist distrust of Soviet writers—and 
chafing with impatience to be part of the 
historical events that were taking place in 
his native Don area, he returned to Russia 
without obtaining the visa and seeing Gor- 
ky. There in the fall of 1930 he actively 
engaged in the work of collectivization, 
visiting many collective farms, and talking 
with workers and party directors. It is 
from this experience that the first part of 
Virgin Soil Upturned was written. 

The history of the second part, Harvest 
on the Don, was a different matter, for 


Sholokhov took almost thirty years to com- 
plete it. The central dramatic situation of 
Harvest on the Don concerns the efforts of 
Siemion Davidov to make of himself an ef. 
fective chairman of the Cossack village 
Gremyachy Log. Among the problems he 
faces and successfully copes with are the 
harvest itself, the religious proclivities of 
the village women at the expense of the 
harvest, the theft by a neighboring village 
of hay belonging to Gremyachy Log, a de- 
moralizing love affair with the estranged 
wife of a friend and fellow communist, and 
the efforts of a secret conspiratorial group 
within the village organized to mount a 
counter revolution against the Soviets. 

When the novel opens Davidov’s affair 
with Lukashka, who is pictured as a brazen, 
lazy, slothful hussy, has demoralized him, 
undermined his authority in the village, 
and forced him to neglect his duties as 
chairman. He is saved from her by the re- 
turn of her bandit lover Timofei Damas- 
kov. If Lukashka is the wrong kind of love 
for a Soviet chairman, Varya, a seventeen 
year old brigade worker, is the right kind. 
Devotion to work is perhaps the most im- 
portant criterion in determining the value 
of a man’s character in this world, and al- 
most every scene of health, vigor, and so- 
cialist morality takes place in the open 
fields and in light, sweat, and work. Luk- 
ashka is never seen working, but only 
lounging lazily about the chairman’s office, 
or languidly and provocatively walking 
about the village. Varya, on the other hand, 
is introduced to us on the fields working 
with her chairman, admiring him inno- 
cently as he toils beside her. Her first ex- 
pression of womanly love is the tears of joy 
she spills while washing Davidov’s sweat- 
soaked working shirt. 

Near the end of the novel, Varya con- 
fesses her love for him; Davidov is shocked 
into consciousness that he loves her, spends 
one night thinking about it, and proposes 
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in the morning. Joyfully accepted, he sends 
Varya off to a technical institute, postpon- 
ing the wedding until she can come back 
as a qualified agronomist! 

We are introduced to the secret con- 
spiratorial group in the first pages of the 
novel and are reminded of its existence in- 
frequently throughout the novel. The whole 
movement is piciured as pathetic, insig- 
nificant and hopelessly doomed to failure, 
something that cannot possibly ruffle the 
great and unvarying work of a Soviet vil- 
lage coping with the problems of collective 
work and of a chairman growing into con- 
fident leadership. 

The characters of the conspirators are as 
vile and nasty as the close and foul smell- 
ing room in which they crouch. The insur- 
rection is foiled, before it gets started, by a 
raid led by Davidov. Lyatievsky, one of the 
conspirators, is captured and promptly in- 
forms on his fellow conspirators, bringing 
the whole movement to its ignominious and 
predictable end. Davidov and Nalgunov, 
a fellow communist, are killed in the raid. 
The villains are unrelievably villainous and 
the heroes unrelievably heroic. 

There is one exception to the unrelieved 
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uncomplexity of hero and villain and to the 
predictable unfolding of collective virtue, 
one character who lives in the freshness of 
instinctive response to life. This is Shchu- 
kar, an old man whose job in the village is 
to look after the horses and to perform 
sundry errands. He occupies more space in 
the novel than anyone else and yet he has 
almost nothing to do with the central move- 
ment of events. He is incomparably gar- 
rulous, lazy, disruptive, ignorant of all so- 
cialist ideology, and instinctively and naive- 
ly self-indulgent. He is all tongue and stom- 
ach, and his needs always come before his 
socialist duties. He incorporates, in fact, 
everything that is anti-socialistic, yet he is 
indulged and loved by everyone. His un- 
educable character is mitigated by his age, 
his innocence, and the humor that sur- 
rounds him. One cannot wonder whether 
Sholokhov has not put a nostalgic kind of 
wisdom in this court jester, into this de- 
lightful old man who meets life on its own 
terms, untroubled by norms, work brigades, 
and socialist goals; and whether by this so- 
cial anachronism, art has not betrayed 
Sholokhov into a love of something old and 
passing and good. 





Industry and Imagery 


The Poet and the Machine, by Paul 
Ginistier. Translated by Martin B. Fried- 
man. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1961. 


MoperN FRENCH LITERARY CRITICISM has 
often been nearly as exciting and pro- 
vocative as the literature which it treats, 
and English-speaking readers have been 
fortunate enough in the past few years to 
be supplied with translations of Sartre’s es- 
says, two volumes of George Poulet, a se- 
lection of Jacques Riviére’s papers, and an 
anthology drawn from the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise. There are still important gaps to 
be filled, though, for the criticism of Mau- 
rice Blanchot, Gaston Bachelard, and Giae- 
tan Picon has not yet appeared in English, 
with the exception of some brief and scat- 
tered articles. With the situation of trans- 
lations of French criticism such as it is— 
rather half done—I was somewhat puzzled, 
after reading M. Ginistier’s book, that this 
particular study should receive priority in 
being rendered into English. The ideas in 
this volume are not of great originality— 
which, alone, hardly suffices to condemn 
it—but, in addition, the analysis seems 
thin, vague, and filled both with non sequi- 
turs and mental ellipses. Yet, in spite of 


his indebtedness to Bachelard, the subject 
matter and themes M. Ginistier has chosen 
for examination are of the greatest interest, 
though he has handled them carelessly. 

M. Ginistier, as the title of his work in. 
dicates, sets out to explore the effects of the 
revolutions in science and industry upon 
the psyche of modern man as it is reflected 
in the imagery of his poems. The images 
common to men in their thinking from 
the remote past to the period of tremen. 
dous industrial expansion have been al- 
tered by the invention of technological 
means allowing human beings an increas. 
ing mastery over the forces of nature and 
their physical environment. These momen- 
tous changes have reverberated through all 
the layers of the mind, translating those 
traditional images of human actions and 
endeavors Jung called “archetypes of the 
collective unconscious” into new terms. Be- 
cause M. Ginistier views language as “a 
succession of symbols” and literature as “a 
superior form of language,” he feels free 
to employ “two modern sciences—the soci- 
ology of primitive life and psychoanalysis” 
as “privileged instruments of aesthetic li- 
terary criticism.” This method—to be as 
flip as M. Ginistier is in presenting it to 
us—is old hat now, but its virtues for the 
author are self-evident: he is released from 
the task of providing detailed or specific 
commentary on any text because a conven- 
ient set of tags and bric-a-brac from his 
“sciences” precludes this unnecessary fuss 
and bother. He announces, then, his inten- 
tion of employing these special instruments 
of interpretation on the theme of “the 
dream of power” in modern literature, the 
poetic myth corresponding to man’s activi- 
ties and experiences in ‘the reality of a 
mechanized society. The remainder of the 
book takes up the subordinate themes of 
conquest and re-creation, imagery of “ter: 
restrial space” and “fluid space,” and the 
“black magic” of the films, radio, press, 
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and other forms of illusion and diversion 
in contemporary life, as they find expres- 
sion in the writings of a vast number of 
poets. 

The question of the mythological or 
archetypal attributes with which modern 
poets and novelists alike have invested 
their images of human existence in the age 
of the machine is far from a new one for 
literary critics, who have been discussing 
this problem in the works of Joyce, Proust, 
Mann, Yeats, Eliot, Rilke, and other prom- 
inent writers for several decades. But to 
give M. Ginistier his due, little has been 
done with the psychic reactions of poets to 
technological advance and the transforma- 
tion of these reactions into imagery. Thus 
the conception is novel enough, but the ex- 
ecution is faulty, because the commentary 
offered on a long anthology of texts, select- 
ed to illustrate the crucial themes, lacks 
substance, clarity, and consistency. Many 
of the poets whom the author places most 
frequently before us as examples of certain 
imagistic tendencies are second rate—if 
that. There are exceptions to this, obvious- 
ly, for Eliot, Hart Crane, Whitman, Paul 
Valéry, and Max Jacob are cited, and 
Louis MacNeice shows up with alarming 
regularity; but in general M. Ginistier 
scrapes the bottom of the barrel in Eng- 
land, France, and America, and we are 
forced to read endless dreary quotations 
from Carl Sandburg, Blaise Cendrars, and 
Jules Romains, as well as many writers un- 
known to me and, I daresay, most readers. 
It is surely curious that an author as ob- 
sessed as D. H. Lawrence with the perni- 
cious effects of industrialism on the person 
is not once mentioned in the book! If M. 
Ginistier can only occasionally introduce a 
poet of real worth to back his thesis—and 
sometimes very erroneously, as in his sin- 
gle citation of Wallace Stevens—can we 
not legitimately wonder how representative 
his claims really are? 
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The quotations are selected to demon- 
strate various modernizations of mythical 
themes or images: so coal mines or fur- 
naces become instances of the archetype of 
hell, and so on. This is familiar and per- 
missible explication, as long as it remains 
within the bounds of reason, taste, and evi- 
dence. When we are told, however, that the 
dripping of water in a mine shaft evokes 
“the sinister rivers of the mythological In- 
ferno,” we can think it does so only for a 
professor who has looked so long for these 
analogies that drops of water are magni- 
fied into the tumid black currents of the 
Styx. I am not dwelling on a special in- 
stance of this sort of exaggerated reading, 
which oversteps the limitations of common 
sense, for there are others. M. Ginistier has 
also the irritating habit of making some 
apparently definitive remark on a text and 
then shifting quickly to another, or to a 
different matter, so that he seldom gives 
either adequate comment or tangible sup- 
port for his interpretation. The reader is 
compelled to jump from one point to an- 
other without lucid explanation. Elsewhere 
the commentary is so cryptic and abbrevi- 
ated that it does almost no service to the 
texts. My objection, in large, centers on 
the author’s failure to examine his material 
more thoroughly, to substantiate his judg- 
ments, and, finally, to reveal in them a 
clearer relation to his main thesis, which 
likewise seems a bit cloudy at the edges. 

I am not sure that I can locate the moral 
attitude of M. Ginistier toward the themes 
he studies, though he sometimes approach- 
es such serious affairs. At times, he sides 
with those poets who express indignation 
and horror at the rapid industrialization 
of life—especially in the chapters entitled 
“Homo Faber” and “The Black Magic of 
the Modern World”—yet we can find just 
as strong an enthusiasm for the myth of 
man’s conquest over nature. His real feel- 
ings are, I gather, ambivalent, and one 





cannot object to that; still, a book of this 
kind requires a slightly stronger position 
than the author has taken. He is further 
crippled because he includes no sustained 
discussion of particular poets and does not 
much care about literary quality. A volume 
planned around a group of carefully se- 
lected poets would have achieved more 
valuable results. M. Ginistier’s idea is a 
fresh one in some respects; let us hope 
that he will soon give us another study 
more worthy of it. 

Reviewed by RALPH J. MILLS, JR. 





Modern Letters 
Con and Pro 


Truth is More Sacred: a Critical Ex- 
change on Modern Literature, by Ed- 
ward Dahlberg and Sir Herbert Read. New 
York: Horizon Press, 1961. 


Truth is More Sacred is a fascinating 
duel between heart and head over the basic 
value of modern literature. Edward Dahl- 
berg, author of Bottom Dogs and Can 
These Bones Live, leads with the case for 
the negative, and the indictment is severe 
indeed. Introducing himself as “rough and 
feral,” he presents sweeping condemna- 
tions of the major writers of our time. And 
whatever one may think of his opinions, 
one must concede Mr. Dahlberg to be a 
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master of literary invective. “I regard 
James Joyce, André Gide, Cocteau, Rim. 
baud, Verlaine, Eliot, Pound, as the bawds 
in the beauty parlor on Mount Ida.” Of 
the novel which has been most revered by 
the avant garde he has this to say: “The 
Ulysses of James Joyce is the story of the 
scatological sybarites of the business 
world; it is a twenty-four hours’ journey 
through ordure; a street urchin’s odyssey 
of a doddering phallus.” With reference to 
D.H. Lawrence: “It seems to me that the 
modern novel about love is all dross and 
no Helen.” “Lawrence only cared to do 
nude figures; he put clothes on the men 
and women in order to remove them.” Of 
Henry James, who is a special trial to Mr. 
Dahlberg’s patience: “Henry James was as 
debilitated in his books as Pope was in his 
life. . . . the former, perspiring over his 
syntax, sends those he tortures to Egyptian 
ideographic writing in which a pair of legs 
going denotes a transitive verb.” James 
was “the sovereign of the _ enervated 
phrase.” “. . . he cared more for propriety 
than he did for the universe. Everything he 
did was governed by taste, and it was im- 
possible for him to be clear because he 
wanted to be sure and tactful.” “James was 
the canniest peeping male that ever ob- 
served feminine habits.” On T. S. Eliot: “I 
blame Eliot for nothing except the books 
he has written.” “Why leave the United 
States to be rid of its vulgarities in order 
to be a bad St. Louis poet abroad?” “A 
thief may go to Paradise with Christ, but 
not a traitor to his own native speech. 
Eliot, Pound, Joyce, and Wyndham Lewis 
are matricides who have slain their native 
tongue.” These are the judgments of a 
writer who would see our literature recover 
the vein of Homer, Hesiod, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Swift. 

Sir Herbert’s response to this may seem 
somewhat patronizing because of a differ- 
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ence in style. But it is realistic, for it is 
based on a true theory of the relation of 
the artist to his world. The artist does not 
make his world; he depicts it, in the root 
sense of that term, which is to say, he 
paints it. Wholeness and simple affirmation 
are not aspects of our world. lf much of 
modern literature is brilliant but frag- 
mented and even tortured, that condition 
is not wholly the result of the perverse 
wills of artists. Art is both universal and 
relative, and the relative dimension is al- 
ways the spirit of its particular milieu. 
With us, “the mirror is broken,” and there 
is no prospect of having a whole and sym- 
metrical image again, short of a recovery 
that would include much more than art. 
Accordingly Sir Herbert can reply in the 
exchange over Eliot and Pound: “The 
charges that you bring against Eliot and 
Pound could with the same doubtful cog- 
ency be brought against Joyce and Faulk- 
ner, Picasso and Klee, Stravinsky and Bar- 
tok—indeed against every representative 
artist of the past fifty years. 

“I do not defend the age. I am a fatalist 
and believe that what has happened in the 
art of our time had to happen, as a logical 
reflection of what was at the same time 
happening in society at large.” One may 
rail against The Waste Land and the Can- 
tos as “symbols of our spiritual impo- 
tence,” yet they are authentic just because 
they could not have been produced by any 
other age than ours. _ 

As much as we may deplore the course 
of the time, we can still find aesthetic satis- 
faction in those artists whose loyalty is to 
truthful expression, regardless of whether 
that leads us into the vernal woods or a 
brothel. Therefore Sir Herbert can take 
pleasure in Joyce because “his words are 
doing good work, communicating his im- 
pressionistic vision of the world of reali- 
ty.” Lawrence was the greatest writer of 
his generation because he “held strongly to 
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one half of the truth about beauty and 
about love.” As for Henry James, it is easy 
to allow the preciosity of the man to ob- 
scure the great achievement of the writer. 
James had the most uncompromising ideal 
of all authors of fiction: “to create a fic- 
tional form as intense and as moving as 
the form of the classical drama,” and as 
subject to rigid laws. “He worked relent- 
lessly beneath these laws, and there is no 
fiction anywhere else in the world that 
comes near to the formal perfection of 
his.” He defends Eliot as the true voice of 
our inner experience. “Eliot was the pro- 
phetic poet of his time, projecting the im- 
ages of our guilt and remorse, accusing our 
consciousness of corruption, and recalling 
us to ‘the Peace which passeth understand- 
ing.” 

It is difficult not to sympathize with Mr. 
Dahlberg, for his heart is in the right 
place, and his stance is heroic. He forces 
us to think of times when there were giants 
in the earth. But Sir Herbert has the juster 
view of the role of the artist. He confirms 
the prophecy of Jacob Burckhardt that 
“the utmost effort and self-denial will be 
necessary. . . if art and science are to re- 
main creatively independent in view of the 
relation in which they stand to the daily 
press, to cosmopolitan traffic, to world ex- 
hibitions. All of these menaces have since 
Burckhardt’s time increased a thousand- 
fold, and to them we have added deterrents 
of which he could have no conception—air 
traffic, radio, and television.” This is why 
we must save what we can from the “de- 
motic jargon” of the mob, from “consoli- 
dated ignorance,” and from the ideal of 
comfort which is supplanting that of glory, 
without expecting our artists alone to effect 
the miracle of renewal. 

Reviewed by RICHARD M. WEAVER 








The Kingdom of God 
in Marigold, Mississippi 


The Morning and the Evening, by Joan 
Williams. New York: Atheneum, 1961. 


As EPIGRAPHS for this, her first novel, 
Miss Williams might well have chosen two 
familiar Biblical quotations: “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not: for of such is the kingdom of God” 
and “It is impossible but that offenses will 
come: but woe unto him, through whom 
they come! It were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
he cast into the sea, than that he should of- 
fend one of these little ones.” For what 
Miss Williams has done in The Morning 
and the Evening is memorably to drama- 
tize the relationship—half love, half fear— 
which exists between the small Mississippi 
community of Marigold and a forty-year- 
old idiot, Jake Darby. From this brief 
statement of the novel’s setting and “situa- 
tion,” one might easily assume that he had 
heard all this before: in the stark (and 
sometimes ridiculous) naturalism of Er- 
skine Caldwell or the terrifying and pro- 
found Gothic of William Faulkner—or per- 
haps in their various disciples. But here he 
would be mistaken; for Miss Williams is 


not concerned with piling up the horrors— 
for either sociological or artistic purposes, 
Rather, she is using her focal character, 
Jake, and Marigold’s shifting reactions to. 
ward him to represent dramatically one of 
the oldest themes in the world’s memory, a 
paradox lying at the deep silent core of hu- 
man experience: the different faces of love. 

After the death of his father and the de. 
parture for the bright lights of Memphis of 
his older brother, Jud, who despises him, 
Jake has lived alone with his mother on a 
small farm in the Marigold community— 
an object of condescending pity and yet 
real affection to the rest of the inhabitants 
—from “Miss Loma,” who runs the general 
store, to Ruth Edna May, a neurotic, frus- 
trated spinster who seeks lady-like comfort 
for a lifetime of being put upon by “Mom. 
ma,” “Poppa,” and “Brother Cotter” in 
the chaste oblivion of paregoric. And when 
Jake’s mother dies, the community displays 
almost a proprietary interest in his welfare. 
(The Negro community is represented by 
the wash-woman, Jurldeane, who comes to 
Jake after the white citizens have returned 
home from their visits of condolence.) And 
to everyone’s surprise, Jake, who does not 
“know the morning from the evening,” 
more or less “manages” after Mrs. Darby’s 
death—with the good ladies sending him 
tempting dishes and doing his mending 
and Jurldeane seeing to the washing. (He 
does the farm chores himself.) 

Trouble comes, though, when Ruth Ed- 
na, full of paregoric and lonely “empti- 
ness,” in measuring Jake for a new shirt 
impulsively but quite innocently kisses him, 
frightening him (“He had the look of an 
animal chased and caught.”) into a series 
of fits which convinces some of the good 
citizens that Jake needs to be shut away. 
And so Jake is “betrayed” into a state hos- 
pital for the insane through being misrep- 
resented as an idiot who cannot talk. 

But though the hospital is one of the 
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most modern and Jake’s every comfort 
will be provided for there, this does not 
satisfy Marigold people like Wilroy Sheaf- 
fer and his wife, Mary Margaret, who be- 
lieve that he should be kept at home where 
he belongs and is loved. Nor does it really 
satisfy Frances Morgan “Miss Loma’s” 
daughter, unhappily married to Billy Mor- 
gan and involved in an adulterous affair 
with Frank Patrick. (She and Frank had 
seen the terrified Jake running from Ruth 
Edna’s, with Ruth Edna calling after him, 
but were afraid to reveal that Jake had 
been frightened into fits because such a 
revelation might compromise them.) Again 
and again, Marigold realizes not only that 
it loves Jake but that it needs him: they are 
all kin. 


Her [Ruth Edna’s] arms went out to 
the night and returned to her as they al- 
ways had, empty. 


and, 


She [Frances] was alone in the road, 
in the night, in the world. The same as 
Jake, she thought, with everything she 
wanted to say locked up inside her. 


Finally, after a month’s “observation” in 
the state hospital for the insane, Jake is re- 
leased because he doesn’t belong there and 
is brought back to Marigold by Wilroy and 
Mary Margaret. But everything seems dif- 
ferent since he went away: Ruth Edna is 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown (she 
feels “blue” all the time, and some of the 
good ladies even wonder whether she’s just 
now going through the “change”) ; Frances 
has stoically broken off her affair with 


Frank (she realizes there’s no “percentage” 
in it); Miss Hattie McGaha’s bantam 
rooster, the pride of her spinster’s lonely 
heart, has died. And even Mary Margaret 
admits to herself that she has felt different 
the past month. 
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. . . She was often depressed too, and 
she went around with a great feeling of 
disappointment. She had not been quite 
sure what the disappointment was 
about. But now, sighing even more 
heavily, she admitted that it was just 
about people, people in general. 


And Jake himself doesn’t come to town any 
more after he is brought back to Marigold. 

The novel’s catastrophe is precipitated, 
finally, by the Negro, Little T. (Ruth 
Edna’s paregoric procurer), who accident- 
ally sets fire to Jake’s house while ransack- 
ing it for seventy-five cents to buy a fishing 
lure with. (He knows that with this par- 
ticular lure, displayed in “Miss Loma’s” 
store, he can finally catch Bessie, the big 
catfish he has been after for several years. ) 
In the fire, Jake is suffocated by smoke but 
heroically dragged outside by Little T., 
who crawls to his own house to die of 
burns. The whole community is, then, in 
some measure affected by Jake’s death. 
Some of them, like Wilroy and Mary Mar- 
garet, seem to regard it as a final judgment 
on their pride and folly in trying to “deal 
with” Jake, surely one of “these little ones” 
of whom the Kingdom of God consists, as 
though he were a thing to be controlled 
rather than a person to be loved. Others, 
like Frances, who now seems to feel a new 
affection for her husband, regard it as a 
kind of purgation for personal as well as 
communal sin. And so the business of liv- 
ing goes forward in Marigold, and finally 
Jake and the fire cease to be topics of con- 
versation. And Time has its inevitable way 
with the ruins of Jake’s house and his very 
memory, as we see in the novel’s final para- 


graph. 


Then only the chimney remained. It 
had been made by hand and was well 
built of good solid stone. It stood on for 
a great many years to come, alone 
against the sky, like a monument to 
something. 





The contemporary writer with whom 
Miss Williams may be most profitably com- 
pared is Eudora Welty, who has also been 
concerned with the different faces of love 
and in pondering such questions as what 
love can (and cannot) do for other people. 
And both writers seem to suggest that when 
love encroaches on the autonomy of the 
individual personality, treating the person 
as less a creature than an object, it be- 
comes a very near relative of hate. (One 
cannot help thinking here of Miss Welty’s 
The Ponder Heart and “Lily Daw and the 
Three Ladies”—both stories where feeble- 
minded or “natural” characters are “dealt 
with” “for their own good” by well-mean- 
ing family and friends.) And perhaps, 
without presuming to scan God’s purposes, 
we may infer something of the significance 
for us of such “children” as Jake in this 
world: they remind us that, though they 
live not with us but in a private world (and 
who knows what that may not be?), we 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven 
itself until we too have something of their 
“apartness” from this world, something of 
their “vision.” To “offend” or “forbid” 
such “little ones” in the name of love is 
but to compound all the offenses of the 
twisted human heart: that is the reason the 
road to Hell is often paved with good in- 
tentions. 

Miss Williams does not have Miss 
Welty’s sharply focused apprehension of 
the conflicting faces of love here, nor do 
her perceptions of these matters have the 
lyrical and joyous radiance reflected in 
Miss Welty’s consummate style. Miss Wil- 
liams’ way is quieter, soberer: we are not 
moved profoundly but we are moved. It 
is enough to say that, in her first novel, she 
has displayed a literary talent of consider- 
able excellence and, one hopes, has given 
us an earnest of distinguished work to 
come. 

Reviewed by ROBERT DRAKE 


The American Day-dreamers 


Goals for Americans: the Report of 
the President’s Commission on Na. 
tional Goals. Englewood Cliffs, N. J: 
Prentice-Hall, 1960. 


Goals for Americans is the report of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Commission on National 
Goals. I can only deduce that Prentice-Hall 
had an excellent year and was looking for 
a tax loss, because I can’t figure out who 
would want to buy this volume. Indeed, I 
am prepared to offer 8 to 5 that Ike him- 
self never finished it—and it was his Com- 
mission. 

I know the danger of arguing post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc. Nevertheless it is my 
duty to report that after reading the first 
23 pages—which constitutes the Report 
proper—I was laid low by what the 
medicos at first thought was intestinal flu, 
but which turned out to be a severe case of 
cliché poisoning. 

For it is a sad but true fact that when 
even the wisest of men—and some mem- 
bers of the Commission are as wise as 
many are foolish—sit down to make an 
analysis of anything as nebulous as Amer- 
ican goals, Gresham’s law takes over com- 
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pletely and the resulting synthesis is even 
nebulousier than the subject. 

Each member is suddenly seized with the 
fallacious notion that he is preparing a 
farewell address for posterity and begins 
behaving like a high-school valedictorian. 
All common sense deserts him: and, one 
and all, they strike poses reminiscent of 
Jacob Javits and Wayne Morse defying 
“the interests”; they beat their breasts pas- 
sionately while firing broadsides composed 
of some of the dullest pieties ever conceived 
by mortal man. 

The deadliest of these are collected by an 
expert who rearranges—finalizes, if you 
prefer—them into a format of sorts that is 
now known as the Report and sends it on 
to the President. The President formally 
thanks the Commission, and files the re- 
port in some secret archives and that, cus- 
tomarily, is that. There is some external 
evidence in the case, however, that Ike 
graciously sent a copy to the Democratic 
National Committee, which adopted the re- 
port bodily as the Democratic platform of 
1960. 

I find it difficult, in this space, to choose 
from among the many noble homilies pres- 
ented by the Report. But here, not neces- 
sarily in order of unimportance, are some 
of the goodies offered: 


1. The Connally Amendment must go. 
(Otherwise, obviously, our goals might 
remain American, which is un-Ameri- 
can, indeed.) 

2. Teachers’ salaries at all levels must 
be improved. Therefore, government ex- 
penditures for education must be ex- 
panded to the tune of $33 billion annu- 
ally by 1970—or else. 

3. The arts are a fine thing. Artists 
require rigorous discipline (the boys 
never heard of John Barrymore, ob- 
viously) and provision must be made 
for the long years of training. (Trans- 
lation: subsidize ’em.) 
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4, The Commission, having looked in- 
to juvenile delinquency, is opposed to it 
and thinks it needs more looking into. 

5. We must encourage (i. e., subsi- 
dize) a far larger number of Americans 
to live and work abroad. (Well, there’s 
the Peace Corps. And we did send Italy 
Lucky Luciano; and we did our best to 
return Harry Bridges to Australia, but 
that reactionary Supreme Court 
wouldn’t back us up.) 

6. We must contribute more to the 
underdeveloped nations. Instead of the 
measly $3.4 billion we shelved out an- 
nually in 1956-59, we should raise the 
ante to $5.5 billion yearly by ’65. 

7. We must stand firm, at all costs, 
against Communist agression and sub- 
version. But, on the other hand, we 
should try continually to find a basis for 
mutual tolerance and, by all means, en- 
large our personal and cultural contacts. 

8. In nations subject to Communist 
domination, our hope must be that the 
right of self-determination will ultimate- 
ly be achieved. (And, I take it, we defy 
our opponents to hope otherwise.) 

9. All Americans must demonstrate in 
every aspect of their lives that man does 
not live by bread alone. They should be 
active (I give you my word I am quot- 
ing) in organizing boys’ clubs or serv- 
ing on school boards. 

10. And—natch—man has never been 
an island unto himself. 


In the chapters accompanying the re- 
port, there are signs in some of the state- 
ments and essays that a couple of the boys 
realize that they have been had. One or 
two want to know where the money is com- 
ing from, and a few dissenters seem to 
think you can’t get it by raising taxes that 
are already too high. But these dissenting 
opinions are toward the back of the book, 
and nobody but the authors will ever read 
that far. 

Reviewed by MORRIE RYSKIND 
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A Moral Scientist Revisited 


Louis Agassiz: A Life in Science, by 
Edward Lurie. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1960. 


Louis Acassiz spent a lifetime in science. 
No effort was too great for him to expend 
in bringing what he considered to be some 
of the verities of Western civilization to 
students, parents, magistrates, professors, 
businessmen, wage-earners and politicians. 

A giant among nineteenth century 
scientists, he staunchly proclaimed beliefs 
which included belief in a moral God, a 
rationally planned universe, “categories of 
thought” transcending individual animals, 
discontinuity of species, and a meaning of 
evolution confined to the development of 
the individual. In America, he was ever 
ready to argue against another meaning of 
evolution which he called the transmuta- 
tion theory. Forever the champion of 
idealism based on empiricism, he stood out 
against Darwinian heresies. 

Edward Lurie has written a full, honest, 
and conscientious account of a man whose 
self-imposed life objective was attainment 
of the stature of “first naturalist of his 
time.” The author faithfully relates Agas- 
siz’ entrance into professional scholarship, 
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his expansive influence, and his promin- 
ence in many scientific fields, such as em- 
bryology, glacial geology, and paleontology, 

Lurie has written his work in support of 
the proposition that Switzerland-born Louis 
Agassiz lived a life astride two phiiosoph- 
ical trends—“the idealism of an older 
world view and the empiricism of modern 
times.” Though Agassiz lived in “an age 
of growing materialism,’ he approached 
nature with a complete identity of mind 
and spirit. He challenged the sweeping 
statements about a common unity of all 
forms propounded by his contemporaries. 
Knowing that he lived in an “era of transi- 
tion in the interpretation of nature,” Agas- 
siz always insisted that he would first in- 
vestigate nature and then come to conclu- 
sions about its meaning. Maintaining thus 
the position of an “eclectic scientist,” he 
did much to inspire and instill develop- 
ment of the attitude of objectivity in the 
areas of natural history of ichthyology, 
paleontology, embryology, and geology. 

The last three chapters reveal how the 
multiple activities in which Agassiz was 
always engaged were used by him to op- 
pose until his death the ideas of transmuta- 
tion. He referred to this theory as a 
“scientific mistake, untrue in its facts, un- 
scientific in its method, and mischievous in 
its tendency.” He had constantly warned 
against the “folly” of the hypothesis of 
derivation. 


For Agassiz the only theoretical out- 
look worthy of attention was an attitude 
of mind that interpreted the physical 
world as the product of an original and 
continuous intervention by the Supreme 
Being. 


In one time span of five years, “Agassiz 
gave three courses of lectures and pub- 
lished twenty-one articles and three books, 
all proclaiming the truth of special crea- 
tionism.” Actually all his education, think- 
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ing, and writing had prepared him to be 
the chief antagonist in America to the ex- 
position of transmutation of species which 
Darwin purported to support empirically 
by his publication of the Origin of Species 
in 1859. 

In hindsight we can see that Darwin and 
Agassiz had access to essentially the same 
facts. The prime condition that must be 
realized here is the irreconcilability of the 
assumptions of each man. Darwin and 
Agassiz opposed each other because each 
had a different set of @ priori postulates or 
assumptions which were used in developing 
interpretations of facts. They were an- 
tagonists in the age-old battle of idealistic 
versus materialistic philosophies. Each dis- 
played a rigidity of conceptual framework. 
We moderns still are unable to resolve 
those philosophical differences because we 
lack a transcending metaphysics. The theo- 
ry of common descent by modification 
through natural selection that Darwin of- 
ferred to explain known facts, and Agassiz’ 
theory of successive special creations, 
therefore, were so completely self-contained 
as to be mutually exclusive. 

Agassiz asked some perfectly proper 
questions which were ignored by his op- 
ponents. What Agassiz asked of Darwin’s 
intellectual framework is still germane to- 


day: 


If species do not exist at all, as the 
supporters of the transmutation theory 
maintain, how can they vary? And if 
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individuals alone exist, how can differ- 
ences which may be observed among 
them prove the variability of species? 


And today we still ask: where are the 
perceptible, empirical facts? Why is there 
no strict adherence to the criterion of re- 
peatability that is held to so tenaciously in 
other areas of biological science? What are 
the experiments a person can conduct for 
himself to find evidence of transmutation 
of one type of life into another type of 
life? Where is the clear-cut avoidance of 
equivocation of the word “evolution” and 
the word “variation” ? 

Evidence for the empiricist is percep- 
tible, observable fact. Agassiz conceived of 
evidence in this sense. To Agassiz the 
America he knew was “exposed to the most 
dangerous of scientific and philosophical 
ideas—the concept of evolution.” And for 
him there was no evidence, in the sense of 
empirically observable fact, from his study 
of embryology, anatomy, physiology, or 
paleontology, which could be used to sup- 
port the transmutation hypothesis of Dar- 
win. Likewise, today, there is still a great 
lack of experimental evidence. 

The reader should not miss one of the 
aims of Agassiz’ life: to witness that evolu- 
tion, as transmutation of life forms, was 
not documented or empirically supported. 
Conditions have not changed, and notable 
and accredited scientists today are still wit- 
nesses to this dearth of “evidence.” 

Reviewed by JOHN N. MOORE 





Messianic Politics 


Political Messianism: The Romantic 
Phase. by J. L. Talmon. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1960. 


THIs Is a curiously disjointed book. Its 
purpose was “to embrace all the rivers 
and rivulets into which the Revolutionary 
Messianic flood broke in the early nine- 
teenth century” to 1848. But in fact it con- 
sists of two quite separate “embraces” of 
two sets of phenomena. 

Professor Talmon has divided his work 
into five parts. The first three are devoted 
to the presentation of doctrines: “Socialist 
Messianism” (e.g., Saint-Simon, Fichte to 
pre-1848 Marx), “Messianic Nationalism” 
(e.g., Lamennais, Mazzini), and then the 
opposing positions of the Right (e.g., de 
Maistre) and of the Liberals (e.g., Toc- 
queville). The doctrines, particularly the 
socialist ones, are lucidly presented in the 
form of a fabric of quotations carefully 
selected to exhibit over-all structures and 
directions. 

The fourth part of the book is devoted to 


a comparison of the dream worlds of the 


messianic ideologies with the economic and 
political realities of Europe in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The comparison 
is not wholly satisfactory for a variety of 
reasons. The data is largely confined to 
France and is chosen with a view to punc- 
turing the premises of the messianic 
socialists alone. Further, the economic data 
available to Professor Talmon, as he him- 
self points out, is not always complete or 
wholly accurate. But, in any case, part four 
forms an integral part of the structure of 
the work. 

There follows a fifth part entitled “1848 
—The Trial and the Débicle.” It consists 
of a study of the 1848 revolution in France 
viewed as a decisive test of the validity of 
the messianic doctrines. There are two ma- 
jor defects in this attempt, which is evident- 
ly a crucial part of the structure of the 
book. First, there is no serious effort to 
show that the doctrines were of such a 
character that the 1848 events must neces- 
sarily be viewed as providing a definitive 
judgment on their validity. Indeed, it 
seems that no such undertaking could suc- 
ceed, for the doctrines, as Professor Talmon 
presents them, are quite capable of as- 
similating the events in France in 1848 as 
merely another logical step in the progress 
toward the New Jerusalem. In short, grant- 
ing that the doctrines themselves demand 
to be tested for validity by reference to his- 
torical developments, there is no reason to 
suppose that the events of one year or even 
of the few years immediately preceding 
and following 1848 must be regarded as 
providing anything approaching the sum 
of the historical verdict. 

The second defect is that there is no con- 
sistent attempt to identify the degree to 
which each of the major actors in 1848 
acted in strict accordance with the premises 
of one of the specific ideologies so care- 
fully detailed earlier. And consequently 
there is no consistent attempt to uncover 
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what revisions of each ideology were in- 
troduced by its sectaries in consequence of 
the 1848 experience. 

The result is a curious disjunction be- 
tween the first parts, which stand alone as 
a good introduction to the ideologies pres- 
ented, and the last part which can neither 
stand alone as a chronicle of events nor 
stand in detailed relation to the expositions 
of ideologies. 

Finally, the book’s value might have 
been substantially increased had Professor 
Talmon chosen to elaborate and defend the 
latent judgment in favor of the liberal case 
in more detail than was possible in a 
singularly short chapter consisting of but 
half a page. In this odd chapter he in- 
timates that the liberals were more sane 
than either the Left or the Right in both 
principle and practice. Yet he undertakes 
no defense of anyone’s position. He only 
notes that both Left and Right detested the 
liberals, and then he declares: “The liberals 
could well have replied with the saying of 
Poincaré that ‘those who thirst before 
everything for certitude do not really love 
truth.” Nor do they love freedom.” And 
with that he ends the chapter. 

Nevertheless, the first and second parts 
of the book, which comprise half of the 
whole, will provide the general reader 
with brilliant introductions to the doc- 
trines and roots of messianic socialism and 
nationalism. These alone more than justify 
the work. 

Reviewed by E. A. GOERNER 
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The Surrender of Japan 


Japan Subdued: The Atomic Bomb 
and the End of the War in the Pacific, 
by Herbert Feis. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. 


HERE Is the concluding portion of the au- 
thor’s five-volume history of American 
diplomacy during the Second World War. 
In many ways this short volume is an ex- 
cellent piece of bookmaking: it is clearly 
organized, well-written, and it deals with 
a compact subject—Japan’s surrender in 
the final months of the war. Moreover, 
Japan Subdued treats the most controver- 
sial aspect of the Second World War, the 
dropping of the atomic bombs on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. In discussing the 
atomic blows that helped end the war the 
author does not shy away from analysis 
and speculation of what might have been; 
a section on “Queries and Reflections in 
Aftertime” presents as admirable a survey 
of possibilities as one can find anywhere in 
print. 

There are probably two major points of 
interest that will attract readers to this 











book. The one is of course that mentioned 
above, the volume’s discussion of the whole 
question of the dropping of the atomic 
bombs. The other is the analysis of argu- 
ments and divisions within the Japanese 
government during the last three months of 
the Pacific war. This second question has 
been discussed before, notably in Robert 
J. C. Butow’s Japan’s Decision to Surrend- 
er, but Feis states the issues compactly and 
neatly. 

The Japanese government had great 
trouble in reaching a decision to get out 
of the war. The difficulties of Japan’s con- 
stitution became altogether clear in the 
concluding months of the war, for the 
Japanese cabinet managed to get along, 
one official with another, through a sort of 
mutual deception—amilitary members hold- 
ing assurances from the prime minister 
that the war would continue, political mem- 
bers holding another set of assurances that 
unremitting effort would be made for 
peace. In good faith the prime minister 
could give different assurances to his col- 
leagues. The colleagues in turn understood 
that this deception surrounded their coun- 
sels. As events were to show, only the em- 
peror could galvanize the cabinet factions 
into a clear decision to surrender. And al- 
most to the end of the war there was an 
accompanying confusion by which most 
members of the cabinet, excluding Foreign 
Minister Togo, regarded the Soviet Union: 
the cabinet believed that the Soviets could 
be induced to act as mediators with the 
Americans and British; officials could not 
believe that the Russians would violate the 
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one-year period of neutrality that was to 
continue after the Soviet government in 
April 1945 gave notice of a desire to abro- 
gate the Russo-Japanese neutrality pact. 

While confusion reigned in the Japanese 
government, among American officials 
there was uncertainty about what measures 
would be necessary to end the war: atomic 
bombs, Russian entry, conventional air 
bombing, naval blockade, invasion of the 
home islands? The trouble seems to have 
been that events were moving so rapidly 
that no one really knew how many chem- 
icals were needed to get the desired pre- 
cipitate, peace. Even in retrospect his- 
torians are uncertain. Feis has no easy 
answer. Would announcement that the 
Japanese could keep their emperor (Under- 
secretary of State Joseph C. Grew wished 
to do this) have led to negotiation for 
peace? Feis does not think the Japanese 
would have responded to such a condition 
before the early part of July 1945. He does 
believe that either at the end of the Pots- 
dam Conference or shortly afterward there 
could have been a large effort to publicize 
the atomic explosion at Alamogordo. Pic- 
tures and press releases would have given 
point to the threat made at Potsdam to 
carry the war in the Far East to the utter 
and complete devastation of Japan. 

This latter suggestion seems the most 
sensible yet made during the past sixteen 
years of repeated historical surveys of 
what might have been done to avoid drop- 
ping the atomic bombs on the people of 
Japan. 

Reviewed by ROBERT H. FERRELL 
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The Problem of 
Czecho-Slovakia 


Czecho-Slovakia: A Critical History, 
by Kurt Glaser. Caldwell, Idaho: The Cax- 
ton Printers, 1961. 


THE “CzECHO—SLOVAK LEGEND” Is the 
basic problem underlying this book. Al- 
though sketched by Professor Glaser only 
briefly, it is the cause of many develop- 
ments in the section of Central Europe in- 
habited by Czechs and Slovaks. It helped 
Thomas G. Masaryk and Eduard Benes to 
create in Western Europe and in America 
the picture of a “model” country and it 
reduced our ability to understand the de- 
velopments in this part of Europe. 

Still it is too ambitious to call the book 
a critical history of Czecho-Slovakia. The 
origins of the country are not fully traced; 
for instance, the Czech actions against 
Poland in 1920 when the Red Army ap- 
proached Warsaw are completely omitted. 
The period of independence is described 
only briefly, and the role of the Communist 
Party merits more discussion. In the pres- 
entation of the Munich crisis the author 
disregards the role of Poland and the 
Teschen problem. The reader also looks in 
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vain for a description of life in the Protec: 
torate of Bohemia and Moravia, while he 
gets a good picture of life in Slovakia. 
Finally, the Benes continuity doctrine 
merited some explanation, especially since 
the recognition of the Benes group by 
Poland’s government-in-exile and the talks 
about a Polish-Czechoslovak federation 
played a significant role in the recognition 
of the Benes group as a government. 

The strength of the book lies in the de- 
scription of the course of events leading to 
the satellization of Czecho-Slovakia. The 
problems of totalitarian democracy under 
the National Front 1945/8, the 1948 Feb- 
ruary “revolution,” the development of a 
“people’s democracy”—these are points for 
which the student of Central Europe will 
find Professor Glaser’s book particularly 
useful. The analysis of the relationship be- 
tween Czechs and Slovaks and the keen 
insights into the role of Czecho-Slovakia in 
Soviet strategy add also to the value of the 
book. 

As a point of interest two parallels come 
to the reviewer’s mind. Professor Glaser 
describes well how the pro-Soviet Slovak 
uprising of 1944 was finally abandoned by 
the Soviets. The parallel to the Polish War- 
saw uprising of 1944 is quite evident, al- 
though the pro-Soviet element was lack- 
ing there. The Soviets may utilize national 
movements, but only at certain times. An- 
other lesson comes from the role of the 
“activist” parties in pre-World War II 
Czecho-Slovakia, which proposed a form of 
co-operation among the various nationality 
groups of the country. The Czech élite did 
not accept these moderate proposals, but 
later it was forced to deal with extremists. 
Parallels to this situation emerge nowadays 
in colonial areas, where moderate leader- 
ship (as initially in the Belgian Congo) is 
avoided only to give in time room to ex- 
tremists. 

Professor Glaser emphasizes the role of 
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the Sudeten Germans. He retraces well the 
path which led them to cooperation with 
Nazi Germany, although originally many 
of the Sudeten leaders had “activist” ten- 
dencies. The genesis of the expulsion of the 
Germans from Czecho-Slovakia is also well 
documented and the actual expulsion pro- 
cedure is well described. The author pro- 
poses a solution to the Sudeten problem: 
Slav-German reconciliation and the rec- 
ognition of a “Heimatrecht” (right to one’s 
home). This program sounds attractive for 
the Sudeten Germans. Professor Glaser ad- 
mits that only a few Czech emigré leaders 
accept similar ideas. Naturally such a pro- 
gram is based on the assumption of a de- 
feat of Communism, which quite possibly 
will be accompanied by a resurgence of 
Germany. One wonders whether the Sude- 
ten leaders at such a juncture would not 
prefer to be a part of a strong Germany, 
rather than a part of an undefined new 
state, the name of which is even questioned 
by Professor Glaser and other writers. 
American foreign policy appears in Pro- 
fessor Glaser’s book in a rather strange 
light. One can see the results of a misun- 
derstood situation in Central Europe now. 
Will the West ever understand the Central 
European problem? Professor Glaser 
points out the dangers of dealing with 
leftists among the emigrés, of the Radio 
Free Europe program policy, and of the 
weak line of “non-predetermination,” 
which ultimately means just drifting. 
One only wonders whether an alterna- 
tive is really given in the book. To over- 
come nationalism and to propose federal 
solutions may sound attractive, but is it 
realistic enough? Citing arguments of in- 
tegration in Western Europe is not quite 
sufficient to convince anyone that similar 
solutions are possible in intensely nation- 
alistic Central Europe. One will readily 
agree with the author that we need political 
action “which tells men what to fight for as 


well as what to fight against.” But do we 
really know what we stand for? Do the 
Czechs, Slovaks, Sudeten Germans, and 
othcr people know what they stand for? 
And assuming that they are willing to 
fight, (although some doubts about this are 
created by Professor Glaser’s presentation 
of Czech “realistic” foreign policy) are we 
willing to fight? 

Reviewed by JERZY HAUPTMANN 





The Story of a Genocide 


The Destruction of the European 
Jews, by Raul Hilberg. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1961. 


As the years have gone by since the end of 
the war the disjointed, fragmentary per- 
sonal accounts, the details of the vast oper- 
ation of the Nazi killings in extermination 
camps and raids in cities, villages and 
ghettoes have gradually come to light. 
Many descriptions of the episodes, partial 
views of the apparatus of slaughter and its 
millions of victims have been published but 
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Mr. Hilberg’s book is by far the most com- 
plete, fully documented inquiry that has 
been made into every black corner of the 
catastrophe. It deals with the historical 
background, the motivations, the organiza- 
tion and techniques of the exterminations, 
the roles of the Germans, the neutral states, 
the Allies and the Jews as the slaughter be- 
hind the front of the fighting armies took 
its course. The author has made use not 
only of the testimony and documents aris- 
ing from the Nuremberg trials but also of 
articles, books, newspaper reports and eye- 
witness accounts. It is a work of prodigious 
labor—Mr. Hilberg began his researches 
in 1948—the book is published in 1961. 

The study has one major defect and 
some minor ones. Among the minor ones 
the author aims at an implausible reader 
of a book such as this; one who will need 
to be told that by “the Fuehrer” Hitler is 
meant, that pogroms “are short violent out- 
bursts by a community against its Jewish 
population” and he identifies a Rumanian 
general, who was surely a commander of 
an army corps, as General de Corp de Ar- 
mata Jacobici. 

The major defect is his anti-Germanism. 
This leads him to describe not factories 
and operations of destruction run by a rel- 
atively small group of killers but a monster 
served by the entire German people, fed in 
one way or another by almost everyone 
named in the book even though court de- 
cisions after the cooling of war time pas- 
sions found their guilt diminished or non- 
existent. In such cases in fact the author 
sees evidence of undue softness on the part 
of the Allies or of anti-semitism. Even the 
efforts of the Germans after the war to face 
up to the tragedy of which they were in- 
deed a part, he thinks are overdone. Yet 
Mr. Hilberg’s own text patently contradicts 
this main thesis that all Germans were in- 
volved in the destruction of the Jews, that 
the proof for this is to be seen in the in- 
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terchangeability of one bureaucrat for an- 
other in the exterminations. For he also 
shows that the demands of Hitler and 
Himmler for secrecy were insistent and 
pervasive; even the commandant of Ausch- 
witz admitted to only one person—his wife 
who herself lived in the camp—what was 
going on after she had asked if the rumors 
were true, and the author cites other strik- 
ing evidence of how closely the secret was 
held. How then could every German have 
been factually or morally guilty as Mr. Hil- 
berg affirms? Again he accuses “the army” 
not only of having collaborated with the 
SD and the Einsatz commandos in the kill- 
ings but of having “exceeded the minimum 
support functions” which had been agreed 
upon. To arrive at this conclusion Mr. Hil- 
berg must select his evidence, he must ig- 
nore or disbelieve not only the testimony 
of German generals but of SD reports com- 
plaining of the lack of cooperation they 
were getting from the army, and of SD of- 
ficers like Walter Schellenberg who first 
testified to the parallel guilt of the army 
and then under the cross-examination of 
the defense lawyers had to retract his ac- 
cusations. The book is unfortunately stud- 
ded with evidence of this discoloring bias. 
The prosecution at the Nuremberg trials is 
called handicapped although it had as 
judge and jury its fellow countrymen and 
no Germans, although all the captured ene- 
my documents were in its hands and the 
defense lawyers could get access to them 
only by asking for specific material which 
they could not even know in advance was 
there. The author praises the American 
judges for their competence again without 
taking into account the later criticisms that 
have been levelled at them by both German 
and American writers. Worthy men they 
undoubtedly were but not one had any rep- 
utation in international law; in the trials 
following that of the major war criminals 
they were local American judges trans- 
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ported to Europe to conduct what was ex- 
pansively called an International Court al- 
though they were the only members of it, 
and some of the judgments they rendered 
showed extaordinary ignorance of the mat- 
ters they were called on to decide. 

But the crimes Mr. Hilberg describes ac- 
tually took place, millions of defenseless 
Jews were murdered and he has made a 
heroic, and in part, successful attempt to 


tell how the disaster occurred. He has 
made mistakes, factual errors occur in the 
biographies, more important ones in the 
sweeping assertions, but the material he 
has brought together, the industry and 
range of the research are wholly admir- 
able. His book will be most useful to the 
specialist, considerably less so to the un- 
wary reader. 


Reviewed by EUGENE DAVIDSON 
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On the Road to Palencia 


They write nothing, 

Those pencil thin poplars 

Still against the sky of slate; 

They write nothing, nor were 

The wrist of the wind to twist them 
Would the hieroglyph live 

Long enough to be deciphered; 

For the rain would wash away the sign, 
The wind’s design. 


Look where you will, there’s nothing 
But the still poplars, and the churches, 
Substantial, holier than thou, 

In splendid isolation in the rain; 
And the road running flat out 
From Spain into Portugal. 


Here the cemetery wall is two men tall, 
Smooth inside, unscalable, 

Lest one fine night the deep buried dead, 
Should take it into their deep buried head, 
To put to flight their 

Guardian angel’s wings outspread; 


Modern Age 


Should walk abroad once more 
In search of the living they loved 
Or to pay off some score. 


Soft as love, hard as hate are her hands, 
Poppy red is the mouth of the girl 
From the south, from Andalusia; 
Poppy black her dress 

And her eyes and her hair, 

But she would be strange here, 
Almost as I am, here where 

The ploughing is oxen and man slow, 
And the women go bent in their blankets 
And the buzzard flies low 

Looping those long horizontal loops 
Before, quietly, he stoops. 


Tomorrow the clouds will be stretched 
Out to dry on a washing day sky, 
As the Portugese women lay out their line, 
And in next to no time this mud 
Will be maize green and jumping for joy. 


ANTHONY NAUMANN 
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‘The Runners 


The runners kept coming 

long after the race was done 

as though they had not seen 

the flag drop over the winner, 

or could not comprehend another had won, 
or could not stop. 

Their resolute bodies, occupied 

with running, moved toward the goal 
like swimmers in green air, rhythmic 
as swimmers in harmonious motion, 
or birds—their purpose plain 

in the ordained arrangement 

of their flight. Each wore 

his final coronet of hellebore 

an aureole in the relentless light. 

I knew the race was ended 

but the running was beautiful 

and I stayed to watch the runners 
who did not care 

that all was over, finished, 

endlessly coming 

as though the prize were there. 


KATHERINE REEVES 
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Bavarian Academy of Fine Arts in Munich, July 1960. 
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The Board of Directors of the 
INSTITUTE FOR PHILOSOPHICAL AND HISTORICAL STUDIES, INC. 


is pleased to announce 


MEMBERSHIP in the Institute is now open to individuals interested in furthering its objectives. 
The Institute is a non-profit corporation organized to encourage and disseminate studies 
which are calculated to add to understanding of philosophy, history, and related fields and 
their application to human endeavor. Members receive: 


FOUR ISSUES (one year) of MoperN AGE: A CONSERVATIVE REVIEW. 
INVITATIONS to general meetings, conferences, and seminars. 


SELECTED BOOKS and/or pamphlets sponsored by the Institute, either free or at a 
special discount. 

General Membership: $15.00 per year 

To: The Board of Directors of the 


Institute for Philosophical and Historical Studies, Inc. 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


I should like to apply for membership in the Institute for Philosophical and Historical Studies, 
payment of $15.00 enclosed. 


NAME 
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CITY ZONE STATE 


(Persons already subscribing to MODERN AGE will have the one year subscription portion of their membership 
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3 good books for serious reading... 





A HUMANE 
ECONOMY 


the Social Framework of the 
Free Market 


by Wilhelm Ropke 


A new book by one of the leading free-market 
economists of the world. Ropke brings the 
logic of economic theory to bear on such 
problems as inflation, the welfare state, plan- 
ning, and the undeveloped countries. 
$5.00 
. this is an able, hard-hitting and well 
written account of the century-old conflict 
between mass society arid humanist culture 
. a challenging manifesto of economic 
liberalism based on the hard currency of in- 
dividual freedom.” 


“6 
. 


Maurice Feldman 
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CONGRESS 


and the 


AMERICAN 
TRADITION 


by James Burnham 


The author of the “Managerial Revolution” 
considers the weakening of Congressional 
Powers and its effect. Part I of CONGRESS 
AND THE AMERICAN TRADITION pro- 
vides a classic exposition of the original prin- 
ciples of American government. 
Part II is a reasoned, dispassionate assess- 
ment of the present position of Congress. 
Part III is a realistic evaluation of the future 
of Congress. 

$6.50 


“A bracing new book” Time Magazine 





FREEDOM 


and 


FEDERALISM 
by Felix Morley 


at all 
bookstores 





A political philosopher is convinced Freedom 
is our most precious possession . . . and that 
Federalism is the best method of securing it! 


$5.00 


“Mr. Morley’s exposition of federalism and 
democracy is a notable contribution to politi- 
cal science and indeed to jurisprudence.” 


Roscoe Pound 
“As a retired naval officer, I commend this 


book . .. The study of our government struc- 
ture (should be) their first order of business.” 


Admiral Ben Morel! 
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